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PREFACE 



the formatidh of the Ratldiiai Beglonal Resource Center (RBC) Panel bn Effectivs- 
^^^^^^^P^ ^^on reflecti the histbrlcal^ and deJ^efeOffi^^^^ 

S^^^ ^^^«r ''*"'"'^!^^^^^^ ^'"'^^ PL 94-142 «as passed. I^^SS 

special ^ucaUon jnandates has required rapid, extensile, and complex chirige 

rliZ Is has ^Sr^J' '^^^^^ ' flrowlngVlimate S Is^ 

restraint ihat has affected public education significantly. While enforcing state and 
t«loral special educitloh mandates Jias resulted 4n impVovements In thl lua^w^ Snd 
^^^^^^^^^^.^^^ «,th disabilities, parents^ iSd educator havi 
increasingly recognJzedJhe need to examine the effectiveness of special eScS^^H 
t'heTch^y *° ""^•'^-"^ '•"P"'^ '^^y on the lives of Te child" eh In 

4aBnfl'"?^FL.*^H "f'^' ^ ^ y««8 have seen many State Education 
^fAsJ^^evelop stat^jiienta e«^ the Iclnds of Jrileria useful for 

Msewlj bott_offectlveness and oom^^ y„ special education pregram° 

The NaWona RRC ParreL pr^Iert grew out of concema shared by RRrrepSa- 

n^^^"^^^^ st«« «ere spending to establlsh^lmL Sl^ 
Lndlcato^ jor special education m without any conslstant ur coherent frameSark 
tS p1^t?1lSf •'-'"^'^t While thi^ document focuses on apecial aSon' 
♦« ro« M ^ incorporate end integrata findings relevant also 

to_regular_oducatlon3 SO the riaoutce would-be meaningful and useful to B^fi speda^ 
^:L:^^ ^ scope, is Wad. reflating special SucaSon ^d 

independent living literature as ««ll as findings that have emerged through school 

^'^^^'^T '^'^S!'^"''^'^'^^'''' regular educat^n. In d^evefojl^ 
the documenU more than a thousand pages of material on educational effectiveness 
were ^viewed^and coded by the Center for Resource IWanagement accbr^nf te ?h| 
categorical framework agreed to by the Panel. «ccoramg to tne 

^r^'^^'^V^ firS editibS of a document that v.ill ibhtiSii to evolve 

Ji:^^^'^^^'^^ '^ "^""^ gleanings from research and practice 
Because of its comprehensiveness, readers mUst recognize that the document 
represents the "JdealV Its Intent Is to pr^lde usars ^th 1 broad menu from wS 
S SlH ^ f 'T"^ itate. district, and Jocal school levels ma" 
SxSS«n i ^^Lf ' effectiveness Indicators can be used to guide the 

^^*^ L • programs, to reinforce effective elements and to deve op 

plana that improve programs and address emerging needs. 



Mary Ann tachat. Ed.D 

Center for Resource Management, Inc. 
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^ti *'''^"**«^ * challinac. y^u hold a doegment that represents our 

lnllSfl«n^".i« !*■ L^^^ *»^« documents "An 

U^witrtlon to Ussrs- provides you with an opportunity to tell us how it met - or 

didni meet - your needs. We would appreciate your response to make future 
editions even more meaningful. 



Kehhetli Stsen, D.Ed. 
Chairperson. National RRC Panel oh 

EffectLvenass Indicators 
Mid-South Regional Resource Center 
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INTRdDUGTION 



Focus on Educational Effectiveness 



^%dulS'^^ii^"^ ^*'Z:'^^^ '"^"P^tf"'-? Spgpial E^ppation reflects a focus 
on educatJonal «tcellence thrt oecupled many sectors across the nitiori over the 

SuHlcS^nn ifc^^^ 9* ^xggll^n^e (1982) wis followed fey the 

^^^ J^ '^^^^*^ hlghllghtlnft deficiencies In Amerl5as 
i ^ ^^ "^ recommendations for ImprovJiig them. A Nation at Ri^k 
(National Commission on Excellence In Education. 1983), was oni iof the first and 
rn^ ^fluefttlal Of ps^^reporta: It was, qulcW£ foHbwii bjt JS£jSSaS| 
^nd" l«f T""'r"" rf, «ie States, 1983). Wafcfim ih. nL J rr^.^^J'':^ 

(Business-Higher Education Forum. 1983). and a varle^ of other studies ahd ie^orS~~ 

TOese reports stimulated many Srte^ and J^il task fore* efforts to firS ihal«^B 
school shortcomltigs and then j-ecomraend Improvements. Many of these effbrts a^o 
drew upjn exiting school Jmprovement projects *nd the flrdv«iig body 5 research 
y^ "^^ ^^^ Effective ifrlbutel oSn lnSd- 

forrH°"f '"^''^^ " and orderly school envJronSent; high expeS^fo^^ 

on ^^^^T "^"^ organization and clellvery of lnstructlonT ahd'^mp^l^s 
iSii^^S^ J P''*"* communis Involvement: an emphasis on basic 
skills: and adequate program support. Including staff development. 

Sh^IbI;* "^"^^ reports provided fliuch useful Ihformatlbiv thiy had certain 
S^SLlk i,J"'"M^c'«f8 they described what ihould be done and desired 
^comes. but rtojjped short off considering how to actuaUy reach these goals. 
Sltr* J^iT no^^r defffnitlons of quality, excellence, or effectiveness. Klof Sd 
^SsiSiS' '-Tfu "'^'f «»w'»*'9« t''* «>mplexity of schools and districts as human 
S^ols ' "^^J^ ^ and difficulty of getting changes Implejnented In 
Mw schoo s. Moreover, a good number of the reports focused on quanUtatlve 

^^^L^^^^S^^^^ achievement off basic skills as measured by 
test performance and credit accumulation. ' 

TOe excellence reports and school effectiveness *udlM rtlSulated a positive focus 
fh r Yet special educafo« j«,ere concerned about some of 

MieJr find^s. The focus on high academ It achievement ffor example, vios not 
balanced consideration for stydentt who had dIsabilHIes or might fie "A risk" 
ef re^hs. The reports did not address the implicit ci>nfllct between 
J^J^f^"'^ '^ ^ for equity, and paid scant attention to the 
cultural dMrsfty In many schools. Also neglected In many reports was the 
provisfon of efffertlve support and InstruMiOn for students who cannot or do not 
achieve at the levels required of them. c-nnui or ao not 
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CdhCijffeht with the Mcellence movement many state and loGal education agincies 
sought to niave beyond- a focus and strict xjompliance^with minimum stariflacds^ 
iovi^ard ji i|uest for excellence in ly^eciai educatibn. These liffbrts_ emphasized 
tndlvtduaj abilities, needs, ^nd interests and prbmoted pra^^^ conditions that 

would ensure eqiiai ^ducsttibhal opportunity and InxUvidual success. Combined with 
the excelience reports and school effectlvenesa-irtu focus on effectiviriess 

in special education provided a compatible and Jbalanced resource base for developing 
effectiveness indicators thS would be relevant to both special and regular 
education. 



Purpose and Major Audiences 

Effegtiveness indicatbrs for Specfal Education meant to be a resource fbr all 
concerned audiences in their efforts to move beyond compiiarice to fbcus bh the 
effectiveness of regular educMion, special education, and related services for 
students wJth dJsabiMes. ^ national implications, tnit its primary intent !s^ to 

provide a comprehenslvo resource for local school districts and schools^ .parent and 
professional groups, and ^ate educatibn agencies. Its purposes^e^ three-fold: to 
reduce redundant efforts in the future; to prdrndte cbmmorL understand about 
wdiat c^iaracterizes ef^ctive educatidiL and^ related services for students with 
disabnities; arid to emphasize the integral relationship between special educatibn and 
the regular education process. 

Sdveul tnajor themes are emphasized in the dbcumeht: One is ihe inter- 
relatbnship between regular and special educatlbhr another Js the. j^^ of 
active parent Involvement and participation; a third is meanJh^uL liSplementation of 
the least restrictive appropriate ehvirbhmefii (kRE) concept fourth comes a focus 
on the needs, abilities^ and interests of individual students; and finally there is a 
brbad defihitibh of what achievements and outcomes are desirable fbr students with 
disabilities. 

ThB Indic^ra focus on district, school, classroom, and ihdivJdJial student; parent; 
and professional levels rather than state or hatibnal perspectives. ^^^T^^ scope is 
deiiberatejy broa<t to encburage users to consider the entire educational system and 
the interrelatibhships ambhg its elements. 

Four primary audienc^^^ for^ the document were identified by the Nattbhal RRC Panel: 
sft^e Aduc^lon agency adminjstrators; local educatibn agency admihistratoj's; teacher 
groups; and parent groups. The focus is bh special education as aa Integral part of 
the total school prograiti, emphasizing its potential use by both regular and special 
education persbhhel. It will also prove uj^fuL professional groups 

and prgahizatibhs^ individuals, Jnstjtutiqhs o^ education, state advisbry 

cbmmittees, and organizataions concerned with pre-service and in-service persbhhel 
development. 
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Framework and Organization of the Oocumeht 

RRC Panei considered a riumbiu.^ categwical frameworks to 4jSfr is 
the basts for organiting Effeettvehe ss jridlcators for Spaeiai EdueattsM . A draft 
framevvbric was designed by.pan^^members which was «ompat»^ with the^ ihdicitbrs 
frameworic developed by Jhe eonncU of Chjef State School Officers* (CCSSO) eentar 
for lh8__ ebordliurtlon xrf Edacational Assessment and Evaiuatibhi .and iifhjch 
incorporated^ categories relevant to special education. This draft Was later revised 
and expanded, «s refers -^^ces from both reguiar and special education were analyzed 
to create the data h^se or; effectiveness indicators. 



Throughout the develbpmeht process^ the tn^iportance of mainjaining cbmpatibllity 
between the Natibhai RRC FaneL iraraework and the CCSSO framework was 
emphasized; thUs future cbramunication is facilitated, relationships botweeit special 
and regular educSIOR indicators are clarified, and cbmpotihg and inconsistent 
frameworks are avoided. The fact that the frameworks jdb differ reflects the 
addition^ ol^einents specific to^ special educatlbh, ahcf the vising purposes behind 
the two efforts. The CCSSO effbrt was dbslgh« to promote consensus on 
indicators and mea&iiremeht Criteria for generjtlna quantitative date for Crbss-st^^ 
cpmpafisons and iribhitbrihg. Effecttveness Indicators for Sgeclal Educatibri bh the 
bther hahdi was designed to support local school and program imprbVemerit efforts. 
Indlcators^e jjresenfed^^s important elements to consider in program evaluation 
and liv planning^ fecial education program improvemeht, hbt as rneisurable variables 
for quantitative comparison across schools Or districts. 



The indicators are organized ihtb six majbr areas: 



I. Philbsbphy, Pdllcies and Procedures 

II. Resource Allocation 

III. Staffing and keadership 

iV. Parent Participation and Community and Ihteragehcy Involvement 

y. instruction - 

Vi. Program and Student OutcbmeS 

The framewbrk bh the ne)d 4)age depicts the major categories strUctUrihg the 
effectiveness iridlcatbrs included In this document. The categbrieS ire pertinent to 
both special and regular education, and incorporate effectiveness categories 
Identified- in the CCSSO effort on national indicators tiatlbhal RRC Panel 
crtegories which include components bf the CCSSO categories are shown with an 
asterisk (*). 

Each categbry of Jhdicatbrs within the major areas includes a ratibnale statement 
fbllbwed by a 11^ ot specific Indicators. The indicator statement^ vary In 
specificity^ reflecting the variation found in the literature. TJie virlbus sections of 
the document Include cuj-rently qUahtifiable indicator^ as well as qualitative 
indicators that were considered valuable by a majbrity of Panel members. 

Most Ihdicatbr statements cin^ be applleiio all students, highlighting cbmmbhaliiies 
ambhg students and tha need- to diversity and to cbnside»ttbns bf 

filrhess and equity in both regular and special educatibn. Some statements do not 
apply to all students with disabilities, and are more weighted to ^ne or two 
sut^roups along the special Education cbhtihUUroi fbr example^ ah emphasis on 
independent living and Jntegratibh ihtb the cbmmtihity wbuld be particulariy relevant 
outcome criteria for Students with mbre severe disabilities. 
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NATIONAL RRC PANEL R^AfWRK 
EFFiGTIVENESS iNQj^gORS FOR SPEGlAL EDUGAT lON 



CNatfohat RRC Panel cattgorlas vhjch Jnciuda eoiiipdnihts of tha CCSSO catagortas 

ara sHo«n with an astarIsM) 



COKTEXTlMt FACTORS 

* a pMographlcs 

* a Rasourcas 

* a Studant Population 



POLICIES AfD PRACTIC£S 

a Local Education Agancy Philosophy 

and Prlor|t|as_ 
a OyeraU Program Pol icJas and 
Procadurasi Laast Rastf4etjya 
Envjronmnt and Carricojan and 
Instruction - - ^ 

* a Stiidant Pol Id as and Procadaras 
a Parent and Cdiiwmlty jnvb 
: Pol Iclas and Procadoras: 
a Prograw Planning, Coord I nat ion, 
49nd Comminicatjon PoMcias and 
Proceduras_ ^ _ i h i 
a Personnal PoMcfas and Procaduras 
a Progran Eyaluatlon f^llclas and 
Procaduras 



2. 

• a 

• a 

• a 

• a 

• a 



fy^^i^S^^RdPiscal Procaduras 
Staff Rasourcas 

i •t^d Sery leas ___ ___z 

instructional Rasourcas 
Facllltlas 



3. Staffing and LQiid»rs>j|p 

• a Staff CharactarJstlcs, Attltudas, 

POl B^l>t Ibnsh I ps 
_ a Staff bavaiopmant 

* a Program and Instructional Laadarship 





4. Parent Partlclbntlon and P^mmufv44^i^4^H^lvii»fii^nt 

• • Parent Participation 

a Comrnmity and Interagency Involvement 

5. 4nstr oet Ion _^ 

• a The instruct lona I Program 
Instructionai Planning 
Instructional Tima_ 
instructionai Practices 
School and Classroom Climate 



_ a 
« a 

• a 

• a 



PRbCRAM AM) STOENT OUTCOMES 

f. ^udent Partonniinffei gomnetanr Iwi; : 
Behaviors, and ^n!t»<<?S 

* a Attendances-Suspension^ Dropout, 

Ca«p|atlai_Rates 

* e Achievement 

* Acadamjc 

• yocatlonal 

- Salf-Halp» Social 

2. ^attsfaetlof^ 
f Students 

* e Parents: 

a School Steffi: Teacher^ 

Administrators, Program Special Ists 
• Employers:^, zi- 
e School Board and Conmunlty • 

3^ Post SchS^i hufprvnfl^ 

* • post Seccmdary Schooling 
Employment 

Income 

integratJ^on/Least Restrictive 
Ehvlrbhmeht 



• e 
e 
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At the end of each category, literature sources are indicated _by aathbr and date; 
published documents and documents produced _by a state or ^ agency are 

indicated by code. A bibliography in the_ Appendix provides complete citations for 
all sources drawn from the literature, and a companion list of other sources and 
codes. 

Sbhtextual Factors That Influence Effectiveness 

One primary goal behind Effectrveheas — Ir dicators for Spicial Education is to 
encourage program review^ analysis, ^hd improvement, the indicators provide a 
basis for assessing effecHiveness and ^ stru^^ for organizing avaiuatidh arid 
imprbvemeht efforts. K inu^^ recognized, however, that schools exist within the 
larger x:bhteiA of in the community may have a great 

Influence on whether the school and program achieves hear their potential for 
effectiveness. 

These contextua! factors are ehvirohrhe>ital Arari^ over which schools and school 
systems have little cbntroL Yei their Jnfluenc be considered in analyzing the 

ef^ctivehess of schools and pr^^^^^ In planning for imprdvemeht. Major 

contextual categories relate to demographics, resources, and student population. 

Demooraphica 



Demographic factors refer to the sdcial, ecbhomic, and educa^^^ levels of the 
community served by the school systeriK Thes^ may Influence the pplitical 

cdntext of educatibh since the schoo! system serves different subgroups within the 
community that may place different values on educatidh and take diverse positions 
oh the allocation of resources for education. Demographic factors include such 
variables as: 



o Geography 

_ (urban/suburban/rural) 
b Size_ and Distribution of 

Pbpulatibn 
b Education Level of PopuJation 

(median years Cdmpleted) 
o Number of Adults With Children 

in the School 



resources 



Resources refers to the economic capacity of the cbmmunity to soppbrt the 
educatbnal program. Although most school systems receive federal and state dollars 
to finance educatU>n, many school districts rely on Ibcil tax dollars fbr more than 
50% of the revenue available to Ihem. Administrative support for allpcatihg 
resdurces to special educatjbh programs may not be as strong in schddl districts 
where funds are already limited in other regular education proyrams. 

The evaiiabUi^ of community services and programs as resources to the schbbl 
system affects instructional prdgrams. These include resources needed to assist 
students during and fdifdwing high schorj^ sucii as adult services and programs 
available |n the cbmmunity fbr students with disabilities. Also, the extent to which 
pre-schddl training is available rnfjuehces the demands and requirements placed on 
school systems at student entry levels. 



Economic Level of Population 

(per capita income) 
Civic involvement (adults 

voting) 
Cultural and Language 

Characteristics bf Pbpulatibn 
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Resource variables inclade: 



Wealth 



Readiness - 



per studeht issessed valuation 
per capita ihcbme 
median incorne 

ntmvber of Jamilies above/below poverty levei 
state funding for special and regular education 

pre-schooj enrollmeht 

skills and training received prior to school 



o 
o 



Agency Resources - other agencies serving school-aged students 



Post-High School Resources 



— sdujt services and programs 

- aduit education and training 

opportunities 
~ emplbyment opportunities 



Student Popuiation 



These are the students being served by the school system. Their numbers^ age 
leyeiSt and characteH^lcs Irr special education programs vary considerably among 
schbbl dl^ricts and an^^ For example, some states brbvide services to 

pre-kinde^garteh children, while others do not. Also^ the prevalence of students 
with disabilities varies from district to district and from state to state. 



Among the factors to be cbhsidered are: 

b Size bf SchobJ-Age PbpuJatibn 
b GebgrapH|c pistri^butibit of Students 
o Cultural/Language Characteristics 



o Range and Characteristics 
of Studeht Needs/ 
Disabilities 
b Numbers of students with 

Various Types and tevels 
of Disabilities 

the variables presented lire merejy exa^^ contextual factors that merit 

attehtibh in school and. pri>gram analysis. They serve as a reminder bf the 
uniqueness of indlvjduar classrooms, schools, and school districts, and of the need to 
recognize the individual nature of local school improvement efforts. 
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1. PHILOSOPHY, POLICIES, AND PROCEDURES 

LOGAt EDUCATION AGENCY PHILOSOPHY AND PRIORITIES 

OVERALL PROGRAii POLJCIES AND=PRbGEDURES: 
LEAST J^ESTRICTIVE ENVIRONMENT AND 
CURRICULUM AND INSTRUCTION 

STUDENT POLICIES AND PROCEDURES 

PARENT AND COMMUNITY INVOLVEMENT POLICIES 
AND PROCEDURES 

PROGRAM PLANNING, COORDINATION, AND 
COMMUNICATION POLICIES AND PROCEDURES 

PERSbNNiL POLICIES AND PROCEDURES 

PROGRAM EVALUATION POLICIES AND PROCEDURES 




1-1 
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RAtidNALE 

Philosophy statementt represent the beJIeS rf m The 
philosophy provides s stahdard fbrlhe_desreIopmeiit. Inipiemehtitibn, 
and evaluatiph of all aspects of program deli^^ Through their 
philosophical brientation, school skeins and schools generate a 
serfse of c^ shared goals and expectations 

for student and staff perfo It is impbitant^ therefori^^ 

pAJiosophlcar irtatements address equally the needs and^Jnterests of 
studento with disabliitles^ and defihe special j^^^ u part of 
the educatjoiisii system rathw than ju^^ 

entity. The philbsbphy shbuld support the appropriate integratibn 
of special and regular educatloa programs and encourage productive 
working relatibhships among programs. 

Ef^cilviLscfiool sys^^^ have inechanisms at the district^ school, 
and classroom ieveis for sustainihg mbtivatibn^ commitment, and 
Identification with educatibhal gbals and4}rlQjritles._ it is important 
that student learning be perceived asjhe most important purpose of 
schooling; that district leadersand staff beiieve all students can 
learn; and that leaders and staff have a iarge degree of influence 
over student success. 

INDiCAtdRS 
The district has a written philbsbphy of education that: 

- dembhstriites the ^upp^^ of the School Boards district 

staffs and the community for the educatioh of 
students with disabiiities; 

- is developed with professibhal and public Invoivement 

and receives public support; 

- reflects the heedsj Jdeal^ and goais of the various 

cultural and economic strata within the district and 
commits the organization to meeting the heeds of all 
groups; 

- reflects the belief that ill students can jearn and 

that learning is the most important purpose of 
schbbllhg; 

- emphasizes high expectations ind standards for all 

students, Including students with disabilities; 

~ encdura^es the Integratibn of students with 
diubilities w^lth their nbh*dlsabied peers in all 
aspects of school life; 



~ emphasizes tlie jnterrelationshlp of special education 
with regular education; 
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empHisisizes.^ of instructlohai 

programs as u periodic revision to refiect 
curren^research on learning and changei occurring in 
the commanity; and, 



reflects a commitment to the ideritificatlbn, 
implemehtatioh, and evaluation of "best practices" on 
a cdhtihuihg basis. 



The district has established policies and procedures, and has 
determined goals and priorities for special education that 
address: 



- least restrictive ehvirbhmeht for students, 

- quality of special education programs/services and 

facilities^ 

- service nMds of the district's stadents with 

disabljltles, 

- improvement of student performa 

- prcrfessional competencies of regular^ specia! 

education, and related services staffs, 

- parent partic jpatibn/ihyblyement, 

- pareht/schpbl relationships, 

- cost-effective implementation of quality program 

services, and 

- prevention of chronic school failure. 



Goals and priorities are regularly publicized within the 
school district and to the public. 



Special education goals are understood and supported by 
parents^ professibhals and the cbmmuhity. 

There la a district plan for Implementing the written 
philosophy and goals of the district. 

Each schooi's written philbsbphy bf education expresses 
support for the educatibh bf students with disabiiities. 

SchbbI goats are developed by the entire staff as a team\ are 
clearjy understood, and reflect the consensus bf the staff, 
parents, and community. 



Goals are reviewed perlbdlcaiiy to determine discrepancies 
between V '-n pribrities and actual program outcomes, and 
are mbdifie needed. 

rndlcatbi this section were drawn from the fbllbwihg 
sources: ^er (1983), DEL, Enochs 11979), Gauthier, 
lb, MA-SBL, . . NAESP (1984), N^^ OH, Purkey (1983), SMA, 
Squires (1983), Sympbsium on Effective Schools (1980), 
VA.* 



^Articles uid Jbooto Indlcatod here by author and publicatibh 
date are listed in the Bibliography in the Appendix. Other 
source documents designated here by i code are identified 
in the List of Other Sources in the Appendix. 
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RATIONALE 

^f^fl'** P?"^ *S« Unk between fshiioiopHy arid program 
IjnjilenniitaUon. The policy ii the tranilatibri of the 
organlzaUon^i phflMophy, th« needs of m constituents, and 
federal state, and iegai mandates Irito clear arid concise 
galdeiines for the operation of programs. 

Students with dlsit>llltles are^ritltied to the same 
educational bjspbrtunltles es Mudents without disabilities. 
This belief requires policies and procedures which emphasize 
the placement of students with disabilities in the least 
restrictive erivironment 

^ effective program Is characterized by policies and 
procedures that ensure the avallabni^ ^ a comprehensive 
curriculum and ebritinuunt bf^rvlces. «o that students with 
dlsabijraes are able to participate fully In the school 
program with their Aon^Issbied peers to the maximum exterit 
possible. At ihe lnstructlonai level, It Is impbrtarit io have 
policies and procedures that provide clear guldellries for 
groupjng students, maximizing instrUctloriaHlme, maintaining 
an orderly learning environment, and providing sufficient 
Instructional resbUrceS. 



POEieiES 

AND PROCEDURES: 
LEAST 

RESTRJCTIVE 
ENVIRONMENT 



CURRICULUM 

AND^ 

INSTRUCTION 



INDICATORS 



Overall program policies: 



- are designed to prbtect the rights of, arid be 

applicable to, all Iridlviduals Within the educationai 
system; 



- pir^ide direction for all components bf the program 
and are accompanied by written procedures fbr 
Implementation; 



- ensure a contiriUum of programs and services for 

students with all types of disabilities; 

- allow bppbrturilty for Input from all Interested 

parties; 

- are clearly and concisely written and disseminated to 

all effected Individuals; arid, 

- are reviewed at least annually. 

Policies arid prbcedures that goverri the design of programs: 

- minimize the labeling bf studerits; 

- emphasize respbhslveriess to student needs; 

- emphasize Jeast restrictive environment end movement 

toward Independence; 
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- encouraiia Imeractloh am^^ 

diaabllitiai and ribh-dlaablad attidanta; 

- fbcui on dealred atudent outcomaa; 

- daflna laaming brM 

appioprtata for atodanta whoaa dlaabUitiaa ranga from 
mild to aavara; 

- offar a varlaty of dalivary modala; 

- allow bpportunltlaa for Ihptrt from all intaraatad 

partlaa; 

- ara claarly and conclaaly wflttah; 

- provlda for an bngblng^ wain-daalgnad^am for 

avaluatlhg tha procaaa and outcomaa of programa; 

- ara disaamlnatad to all intaraatad Indlviduala; and, 

- contain a praclaa daacriptlbh of tha program. 

PoUclaa and ^riM::ad^^^^^ emphaaiza tfiflLpI^^^^ of atudanta 
with ^laabllltlaa In tha laaat raatrictiva anvlronmant In 
wMch thay can ba prdvldad^Kh 1^^^ progfarha bf 

apaclal ajliicsttlbii and ralatad aervicaa appropriata to thair 
naed^, and whara thay can hava aubatantlal cbhtact with thaIr 
non*dl8ablad paara. 

Policiaa anaura accaaa fbr atudahte with diaabllitlaa to 
Inatructlpnal and axtra^urricular actlvltiaa with thaIr 
nbh-dlaablad paara, an^d^rovfda for adaptatiotii and apaclal 
Mr^Jcaa to aupport^^^^^ participation of atudanta with 
disabilitiaa In all achool programa and activitiaa. 

PbJicIaa ansura tha availability bf a fuH currlcalum and 
continuum of apaclal adiicatibh and ralatad aarvica program 
optloha, to prbvida aUarnAlvaa for tha placamant of atudanta 
with disabilitiaa In tha Jaast raatrictiva anvironmants 
apprbpriata to thair Individual naads. 

Curriculum and inatructibh pbliciaa and.prbcaauras ancourage 
and ansura that all atudanta, including studanta with 
diaabilitiaa, achiava thair pbtantlal, aa approprlata to 
Individual haada and abllltlas. In tha following araas: 



- Basic akiiia: ianguaga, reading, writing, apalling, 

and mathamatica, 

- Scianca and aocial atudiaa, 

- Cbmmunication and abcial/interparaonal akliiai 

- Pra-vbcatibnal and vocational akiiia, 



- tachnoiogy akiiia, 



- Production work and study habits, 

- Recrsatibn and uss of leisure tlme^ 

- Self-help and independent living aaittides, knowledge and 

skills, 

- Positive attitudes toward self and others, 

- eivic and other responsibilities, 

- Art/music and creative expression, and 

- Health and physical development. 

Written ponciesJjid_ procedures provide specific guidelines 
regarding student grou^^ the protectFon of instructional time, 
and ah orderly learning environment. 

7^ selection, development, and acquisJ^^ 

resources are governed by written pollctea and procedures that 

include criterii for determining the appropriateness of resources 

for students^ as well as criteria for staff review of new 

materials. 



Policies and procedures that govern the nature of the 
Instructional delivery system: 

- guarantee that service options are a^ilable to ail 

students^ regardleu^^ ethnic background, 

age jbirth to 2i),_sex, race; residence, and 
socioeconomic background; 

- provide for a continuum of services; 

- provide specific mechanisms for ensuring least 

restrictive environment; 

- describe desired learning envirdhmehts; 

- provide mechanisms for moving toward Independence; and, 

- provide mechanisms for entry Into the community. 



FBO0RAM 
POEieiES 

AND ---- - - 

PROCEDURES: 



RESTRICTIVE 
ENVIRONMENT 



CURRICULUM 
AND 

INSTRUCTION 



Ihdlcflors In this section were drawn from the following 
sources: CA^ CEC, DEL, FL, GU\RRC-DB, KY, MA, MA-SBE, 
McCormack (1982), ME. MQ, Murphy, et ah (1982), NAt:SP 
(1984), NB, NC, NH, OH, PA, Roddy (1984), SMA, Symposium on 
Effective Schools (1980), VA, VT, W-B 
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RATIONALE 



M afKxiivft special 0d program Is supported by clear 

md^conslsteht policies and prpcedUres governing all aspects 
of ^dent participation, including attendance and behavior, 
program eligibility, due process rlgHs, and promotion. It is 
enential that pplicies and procedure lor the identification, 
referral, evaluatibhi and_placement of students are 
appropriate and cdrisJirteni with the due process and least 
restricUve environment provisions of PL 94-142. To support 
the^ learning process, policies and procedure gcr^erning th 
Instructional program ensure student participation at levels 
appropriate to each student's abilities, interests, and age. 



INDICATORS 
Sttjaent Participation 

Written policies and procedures: 

- specify criteHa and procedur^ grading, 

promotibh, graduaUon, change of placement, 
discipime, behavior management, suspensibh^ and 
expulsion for all rtudente, and for modification of 
theu criteria by multi-dlscj^^^ 

developing Individualized Education Programs (lEPs) 
for students with disabilities; 

- inciude criteria gbvernlhg student eiigibility for, 

and exit from, special education and related services; 

- inciude provisions for ensuring procedural safeguards; 

and, 

- include provisibhs for maintafnlhg confidentiality of 

records. 



Written guidelines describing student rights and 
responsiblimes are In use and are disseminated to staff 
members, students, and parents/guardians. 

Written policies and procedures guarantee: 

- a free and appropriate public education; 

- access to a continuum of services/programs; 

- access to comprehensive evaluation and specific entry 

and exit criteria as the basis for '^programmatic 
movement" to more or less restrictive environments; 

- thA extensive reg^^^^ education remedial intervention 

has been provided as appropriate prior to entrj Into 
special education; 
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~ evaluatibh dh an bhgbihg basis; and, 

— that jBtudent ajid parant rights are explained as part 
of the program design. 

Stadente are involved in the develdpmeht of guidelines and 
policies regarding student rights and responsibilities, 
whenever possible. 



STCJDJENT 
POLICtES AND 
PROCEDURES 



Identification, Pre-Referral, ahd Referral 
Written policies and procedures include: 



~ systematic efforts to locate^ ider.Jfy and riafer all _ 
children/students both in school and out of school, 
who may be In need of special education and related 
services; 

~ procedures for routine dissemination of idehtification 
and referral procedures to parents and staff; 

— staff, parent, and student roles, timelines, reasons 

for referral, and steps in the referral process; 

— procedures for communicating initial concerns about a 

student's difficulties In school to parehts and school 
staff and for exploring adjustments in the regular 
education program to meet the student's heeds prior to 
referral for special education; and. 



procedures for referral by external agencies of 
students who may be eligible for special education and 
related services. 



Evaiuation 

The district has written pb and procedures for 
evaluating children who may be in need of special education 
and related services. 

Policies and procedures ensure that: 
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evaluatibh procedures a^e apprb^ and unbiased; 
Lom they do nbt discrimin against exceptional 
persons on the basis of race, color, cre_ed« Sex, 
national origin, age, political practices, family or 
social background, sexual briehtatibhi or disabling 
conditibh; 

a variety of aval uaSlbn methods Is used to determine 
appropriate prbgram^^ placement Including review 

of the student's records, observations of the student 
In various settings, interviews with parents and 
school staffv and formalized testing procedures when 
appropriate; 
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a muttlrdiselpiinanf team approach to evaiuatlbK la 
uaed Including a toachOM apecial •duc^ator^ parents, 
and needed, an administrator and additloriai 
speclallstij e.g., a physrciah, a psycHolbgist, a 
social worker, or others; ahd^ 

evaluations are txcmipteted ]ii a timely fashion before 
major adaptatSons are made in a student's 
instructional program or placement. 



STEfDENT 
POLietES AND 
PROCEDURES 



Inaividuallzed Educational Program (lEP) Development 

Pollclifi and pFocedurea for the deveiopment of appropriate 
Indiyidualized Education Programs (lEPs) for students with 
disabilities specify that: 

- lEP development invplves those individuals who have 

knowledge of the student and who wni^ 
services to the student; i.e^ parents, regular and 
special educators, and in soma cases the student, as 
well as administrators and specialists, as 
appropriate; 

- the JEP specifies student goam 

consistent with student heeds identified during the 
evaluation prdceM, educAibnaJ acUvJtjes leading to 
goal achievemeht, iirrieHnes^ Implementation, and 
individuals responsible for services and coordination; 

- the JEP specifies evaluation criterja and methods by 

which the student wlli bp evaluated^ ihcludihg any 
te^evaiuation modificatlbhs heeded, to determlne the 
effectiveness of lEP implemehtatlbn; and, 

- modified ihstruct^bh^i^ices general program 

for students referred for possible special education 
servlces^ are provided throughout the referral, 
evaluation, and placement processes. 



lEP lmplementattoni_Program Modlfleatloh, Fbll6w-Up On 
Placement Decisions, and Transitions 

Written pbllciesi prb^ jguidelines governing lEP 

Implementation and modification, and foilow-up on placement 
decisions: 

- Include prbvlsibns for modifyjng the reguiar education 

curriculum to meet the needs of students with 
disabilities; 

- specify provisibn of tra^^^ 

services to students with disabilities when such 
services are needed; 
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specify cor^ and Mfeguardt for 

administration of medication, inciuding reporting 
changes in tieliavjor and emergencies occurring in 
conjunction with the admihistratlbh of medication; 



SXtlDEHT -- ---- 

POtieiES AND 
PROCEDURES 



provide for folldw-up of students Who have been 
referred fbr evaluation but are^ found to be not 
eligible for special education services; 



provide for initial placement follow-up to determine 
if the student is adjusting to the hew placement or 
program adaptation; and, 



- specify respdnsibnitles and provide sufficient time 
for annual reviews of the individualized education 
programs. 

The district has written procedures that: 



describe tlie steps and/of methods for processing 
student movement for the various types of transitions, 
including: 

- from c»ie buiJdin^ to another (i.e., 

elemental to middle school to high schbbi), 

- entering/exiting programs, 

- transferring students from other special education 

programs, 

- other pubiic/hbh-public agencies, 

- one district ib ahbther, 

- vbcatlbhal programs;, 

^ pr^chboi, flead_ Start, and 

~ graduation to post-secundary envlrohniehts; and 



address the participatiph of agehciei/persbns^ i^^^ 
in the trahsitidh, cohtihUity bf^urriculum/programm and 
services^ and transfer of Information records. 



Indicators in this section were xlrawh from the following 
sources: CA^CEC, DEl^ GLAflRC^JB, KY, MA,^ME, IBIO, Nt^, 
NC, NH, PA, Roddy (1984), SMA, Symposium on Effective 
Schools (1980), VA 
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RAtidNAlE 

Parent or guardian invorveriieht and aupJ>ort ar^ Jch 
through open and frequent cbmmunicj^^ a 
genuine pafthereHip for decyslon-^aklng. Comm^^ 
includes inform Aion aboM^ conditions, the heed for 

speciaj educsUori tiarly^ methods <>f accessing 

seivices^ ancl the scope of services provided by the distrJct 
Par^ntinvolvembnt plans inciude opportunities for parents tc 
learn about the unique needs of their chiid^ their child's 
program, and how they can assist in the learning process. 



Community uhdefstandihg bf^pecjal education programs enhances 
the potential for acqutrihg sufficient resources to support 
programs and services, is important that cdmmuhity members 
are Ihformed of program needs, and that key groups are 
involved In the development of program pblicies and plans. 

iNbiCAtORS 

Parent Involvement 

Written pblicies and procedures: 



PARENT AND 

COWMUNKTY 

INVOLVEMENT 

POLljeiESAND 

PROCEDURES 



encourage frequent hpme/schpoi cbmmiihicatLQn and 
parent/guardian Invdlyemeht in schbbi activities, and 
are disseminated to all parents/guardians, students, 
and staff membeis; 

ehcburage a^brklng partnership involvihj parents and 
the_pubJicJn school decisions about pblicies, 
procedures^ and programs, and in achieving the 
instructional goals of the schbbi; 



include S]^ematic outreach ta parents of students 
with disabilities regarding programs and services^ and 
the training available for parents; 

provide for communication to parents bf students with 
disabiiJtier on their roles related- to student 
evaluation, |EP deyelbpmentf^ Implementation and 
evaluation^ their childrei)*& progress, their rights 
and respbnsibilities, and dispute mediation; 

speci^f dae process procedures 4hat ensure apprbpriate 
opportunities for parents to participate in all 
decisions affecting their child's special education 
and related services, InciudlDg evaruatlbn^ lEP 
develdpmehti implemehtatibn,_and modifications during 
the schbol year br annual reviews; 
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- include pro^WbniLfor^eqaa^lcig communications from 

parente regardlngJtBeIr child's nesds, thsir 
pMCsptlons of and satisfaction with their child's 
program, 4ho chiid's babavior at homoi ind their 
expectations for the child; 

- provide for tile establishment of s local Special 

EducitioHh Advisory Commlttee-Cmsl^ng of parents 
represehiihg all arMS^ Special community 
professionals, and other Interested parties; and, 

- describe the committee's role and respohsibiiities. 



PARENT AND 

COMWUNtTY 

INVOLVEMENT 

POUeiES^tNO 

PROCEDURES 



Community invoiverneht 

Policies and proceduTer encourage 

involyemeht and support for the special education program 
through provisions such as: 

- maintaining an active public felatibhs program; 

- actively Inyplving ic 

Identifyihg heeds^ and Jivdeveloping and implementing 
a written plMJbrt^jipeci^ needs, goals, 
bbJectlMsj^^rateglaa to^ the commuhity in the 

l^annlng^and decision-making process; andi procedures 
for broad dissemination of the plan; ahdi 

- informing School Board members about Special education 

programs and seivices sund arianglh^ to visit 

special educatibn classes on a regularly planned 
basisi at the invitation of theLMperintendent and 
pri^ricipjil,_to_vlew directly the impiementatibh of 
their poilcies. 



Indicators ih this sjctibh were drawn fi-bm the foilowing 
sources: CASE, CT,^DEU FE, MA, NASDSE (19/S), NB, NH, 
Fried (1982), OH, Roddy (1984), Symposium on Effective 
Schools (1986), VA 
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RATIONALE 
Effective schobL systems iniplem^ 

p<»grams througli.careful^^ consistent planning, responsive 
admini^^ion, and-^stemrt^ and eocR'dlhatibn 

witRin juridLacross jirograms. Planning apprpaches include 
adlvities to nnonitor current pfogram dperatibhi establish program 
dire^ion for the figure, and detail means by which. teso^rces ttriif 
be acquired. Admihlstratiye pblici^ and procedures^ that govern 
program operatibh provide clear guideline regarding ongoing 
commuhlcatibh and cbbrdinatidn strategies across schools and 
programs. 

INDICATORS 



BR0GRANI 

COORDINATION, 
AND 

CK^MMUNICATJON 
POLieiES AND 
PROCEDURES 



Planning 

Written pbiicies and procedures provide for: 

- the develbpnifi^ of J-w long-term plan for 
Imprming special education and related services 
(Including addition, modification, design and Ibcatibn 
of facilities), and a written annual bperatibhel plan; 



- systematic input ihtb and invblvemenf Jn the 

district's Ibhg-terni and iiniiuai -program planning 
process by man^y groups including students, special and 
regujw educatl^^ administrators, parents^ 

community representatives, and advocacy grbups; 

- the completion^ of formal arid irifbrmal rteedii 

assessments to provide current data for ihe Jbng-term 
ahd:ahhual plahniiig prbc^SMs, Jnduding data on the 
seivice iieeds^ the-distrl^^ population, as 

reflected in individualized education programs and 
»lMe^i9valuations, student performance resultSrJbb 
placement, dropout, and graduate foUow-up studies, 
and other evaiuatibh results; 

- use of Ibhg-rahge and_ annual plans for continuous 

pblicy and program development and ongoing 
decislbh-making; 

- monitoring of the Impjementatioh status of plans and 

taking corrective actions when discrepancies are 
found; and, 

- regular review an updating of administrative policies 

and procedures. 

TbB long jerm plan includes development/Jmprbve^^ priorities 
and objectives, program tasks, respbrisibilities and timelines, 
and accountability arid evaiuatibh procedures. 
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Written policies and procedures prbitibte: 



coordination^ cbmmUhiciHtibh,^ arid Informatbn sharing 
between special arid regular education personnel; 



Coordination and Communication 




- siMf^imL Um^fbr -special edocatio 

mainta[n on-going contact with regular edUcatibri 
teachers who have educatibnal fespbrisibility fbr 
stodents with disabilities; 

- coprdihatibn bf eervJcesi>etM^ri the l^aj education 

agency arid other agericles arid organizations that serve 
studerits with disabilities; and, 

- coordinatiori^fmong special,^ and ybcatibhal 

education ar«d related services personnel. 

Formally defined prbcedures exist: 

- for ensUHrig effective iibriz^^ 

coriiriiuriicatibri ariibrig all units in the districts; and^ 

- for commurijcating the resulti of ^valuatibris, plans 

for improvement, and progress toward iriiprbveriierit to 
federal and state authbrities, local cbristituericies, 
and district staff. 



Iridic7 Jors In this section were drawii from the foHowing 
sources: CA, CEC, Courter (1983J, DEIh FU GLARRC-DB, MiD, 
NB, MH, OH, Purkey {1983)t Roddy |1984), Squires (1983), 
Symposium on Effective Schools (1980), VA 
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RATIONALE 



teachers end service personnel are the primary delivery agents 
of instructional programs, and in most school districts^ more 
than 80% of the fiscal resources are experidiscL on ^aff. 
School districts heed clear wntteh^iblicJes uid- procedures 
reLated to the emr^oj^ent^ deveJoprsent, support, and 
supervision olalL employees. Policies and procedures include 
such things as ongoing supervision and feedl>ack to staffs 
ongoing improvement of staff skills and attitudes, and staff 
appraisal designed to facilitate staff growth. Oppbrtuhities 
for professional growth are offered regularly and are 
enccuraged. 

iNDIBATQRS 

Written employment policies and procedures: 

- require that the etfiployment and prbmotibh of all 

personnel, incjtldihg 4bhg-term substitute teachers, be 
based on verified sicilisi Rhbwiedge JieedeJ fo^^ 
jbbi and the pbssessibri bf apprbpri^ie quali^ 
e.g., certificates, licenses and/br registrations; 

- prohibit discrimination in any personnel actipn oh the 

basis of race, color, creed, sex, hatibhal origin^ 
age, p Mtical practices, family or social background, 
or disability; 

- requ ire Jhat all persbbnel iecelve. vt^ ritten Job 

descriptions which the duties and 

responsibilities of the position, and any other 
conditions of employment; and, 

- provide for the regular dissemihatibh of a written. 

description of the adrnihistrative brgantzatibn and 
levels of authbrity to all staff and bther interested 
parties. 



Policies and procedures for staff development: 

- require systematic evaluation of heeds and interests 

of potential participants; 

- provide ibr cbbrdlnating staff developrrsent plans and 

activities with district program plans and objectives; 

- support the design of staff deveibpment prpgrarhs to 

improve the pefsonal and prbfessibhai skills, 

knowledge, and attitudes bf all individuals. Including 
prbfessibhals and parents, whb are serving students 
with disabilities; 
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- ptoyWft for the delivery of syttematlc programs for I POEISIES AND 

pareats and apQeJal and regular oducatlorL poraon^^^^ I PROGFDURES 

^l^od to underatandihg and delivering^ edacatlonal | 

programi and related aervicei Jbr children with I 

dinbllitlea, with a partlciiiar tbcasjoin career and I 

yc^atlorial education, and awareness of life span I 

plahhihg In the least restrictive environment; and | 

~ requlroihaR idetquate instruction and supervision be I 

provided for employees before they are required to | 

perform activities for which they have not previously | 

been prepared. I 

Policies and procedures provide for: I 

~ employee sup^ in completing all Job I 

duties and responsibilities; I 

- support and assistance to all reg^^ I 

vocational) and epecial education teacbera serving I 

studenti ^M^ith disabilities,^ JncJu^ | 

regular classroom ieicbe^^ to work cooperatively with I 

consulting teachers Jind multi-disciplinary teams to I 

[mpiement curricular and procedural recbmmehdatlons, | 

and to adapt classroom instruction; I 

- appropriate security to maintain safety of staff and | 

students; I 

- direct and systematic^ I 

including those serving students with disabilities; I 

- annuaUy conducting systematic and fair evaluations of I 

all personnel, Including those seiving -Students with I 

disabilities, based bh their work with a wide range of I 

students^ and providing^personnel with a written I 

report on their performance; and, I 

- plans for individual staff growth included in annual I 

evaluations in terms of goals and objectives. I 



Indicators Jn this sectlbh were drawn from tlie foliqwing 
sources: Berman (1979), CA, CASE, CEC, DEL, tSLARRC-DB, 
Levlne (1982a), Ufile (1981)^ MA, NAESP (1984), NB, NH, 
NIN. OH, Purkey (1983), Roddy (1984), Squires (1983), 
Stallings (19818), VA 
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RATIONALE 



It is important td dejjn^ the special education 

prbgrara fs_pr^vldln^in8to^ effective prcyrams and 

sendees th^ h^e merit and worth. Routine and systematic 
program e^oirtbns provide Information for making decisions 
cm the prwesNS and impact ^ programs and senirices. provided 
to students with disabilities. The prc^ram evaiuitloa pra^ 
includes planning Involving all cbncerned^ groups {parents, 
regular arid special edtucatibn teachers^ studente,^ difrtrlct 
staffj schbbi t>bard and cbmmunltyj^ d^a^bilecU data 
ahal)^i8^ reporting c^iesuit^ taldng action to 

implenient appropriate Jmprovement In the programs. Areas 
addressed throagh program evaluation may include student 
referral evalQation and placement practjceSi student progress 
and outcomes, school and ciassrbbm climA^ 
and satisfactiohi the brgahjzatibh bf prbgrams^^ 
resources^ arid instructional practices. 

INDICATORS 
Pbllcies and procedures provide for: 



- conducting systematic arid routine evaluatlbns bl 

special educatibri and related services for students 
with disabilities; 

- rbutiMly evaluattng program effectiveness iri such 

areas as identification and referral prpcesseSi 
evaluation, lEP deyeippmerit, iristructibhal delivery, 
staff behaviors and attitudes^ schbbL climate, student 
progress, program impact^ and cbncurrence with 
regulation and statute; 



- using evaluation results to determine whether programs 

are meeting the needs of students with disabilities, 
and to develop and improve programs; 

- bread particlpatibn by the schbbL cbrnraursity at ail 

stages of the evaluattoji prbcess (awareness, 
develbprnent, and use). 

Writteii student performance evaluatioh policies arid procedures 
provide for: 



cojrectlng, summarizihgi and Using Jnfbrmatlon about 
student progress and perfbrmance; 

cbbidlnating student performance evaluations to reduce 
disruption of classroom instruction and dupiicatibn of 
effort; 
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- roatifie revlow of cdhgrubhcy artidhg the evaluation 

instruments adifiinisteredi the lEP^ and the instrdctlbn 
provided to the child to ensure appropriate alignment; 
and, 

- evaluating the success of students with disabilities 

after graduation. 

The district has a written policy governing agency 
participation in research to protect the rights and welfare of 
subjects participatihg in the research. 



[hdicatbrs in this secUori were^ drawn from tr^e. following 
sources: Bachelor (1982), Behr (1981), CA, CEC, 
GLARRe-DB, tevlne (1982a), MA, NB, NH, Niedermeyer (1981), 
Symposium on Effective Schools (1980)^ VA 
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RESOUReE ALLOCATION 

FUNDING AND FISCAL PROCEDURES 
STAFFING RESOURCES 
RELATED SERVICES 
INSTRUCTIONAL RESOURCES 
FACILITIES 



RATIONALE 



Adaqu^e fanding and resources are essential to the provisioii 
^ comprehensive and efiFecilve special educatibriJn^^ 
and support services. Effective funding strjtegles include an 
investigation of ail potehtial resources -- federal, state, 
local, and private - as well as resource alJbcation that 
supports program improvement. Internal fiscal controls ensure 
accbuhtability and facilitate decision-making. 

INDICATORS 

Sofficlent funds and resources are allbcated fbr the staffing, 
tacllitjes, egulpment, services, and instructibnal m^erlals 
needed to Implemerit an effective prbgrarn for students with 
disabilities. 

Ri»>urce develbpme^^ investlgatioh of itate and 

federal rnonles as weH as other funding sources^ and 
IncorporNBtes the use of community resources, bbtfi fiscal and 
non-ffscai. 

Budget development baMdi^ri a careful study of previous 
expenditures^ ciiangesLin costs, projections of future 
ehrpllrnehts, student and program needs and objectives, and 
include input ft.>m staff, parents, and other key sources. 

The distribution of school district resburces^embnstrsrtes 
that specia! educatibn jsro^ssibrta equitably with 

other professlorials the bppbrtunitles^ and bsrtefits (salary, 
wprkihg conditions, facilities, and other resources) of the 
school system. 



Fiscal resources are allocated to support prbgram Improvement. 

Fiscal procedures are consistent with state and federal 
mandates. 

Flhanciai records are maintained in a format that facilitates 
effective decision-making. 



Fiscal management procedures exist in a written form, and 
ensure fiscal accojuhtabllity at all levels frbrn teachers 
through the superintendent. 



Routine fiscal audits are conducted on programs for students 
with dlsabllitleo. 



Indicators in this sectibh were drawn frbrn the following 
sources: Bermai: M979), GEC, FL, KY, Levine (1982ai, 
Uttio (1981), NB, NH, Purkey (1983), SMA, Squires (1983), 
Stalllngs (1981a), VA 
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RATIONALE 



EffmA^m special lidacation programs require sufflcliHt 
nombers off adminlslrctive and teaching ttaff and related 
seivlce personnel to pr o/ide the instructidn and Jervices that 
meet students; needs. It is eMintial thA staff be 
appropriately trained arid certjfied«^nd thrt the allegation 
of staffing resources be based on Aafl qoallflcations, the 
characteristics of_the student populsrtioii to be served, and 
the types of assignments that enhance productivity. 

INDICATORS 

teachers, idministratbrs^ supervisors,^ aird relsrte^ 
persohhei serving stu^dentr with ^is^lf Hies ar^ ipproprlately 
qualified ^rtifiedf^l^^ registered) and practice 

bh^ ill areas^ spec[al/regujar education at age levels and 
in programs for which they are prepared by reason of training 
and experience. 

The special educatidn program has personhisl trained in the 
various areas of exceptionality in order to provide a total 
array of programminig. 

Sufncient Rumberi^^^^ sta^, related service 

pMSonnel^ and support personnel (para-professidnals, aides, 
work evaluators, diversified occupational trainer teams, 
school nurses) are employed to impiemeht ah effective program 
for students with disabilities. 



Sufncleht numbers of administrative personnel are employed to 
provide support for the special education program. 

Transpbrtaiion personnel quallficaiidns ihcrude appropriate 
licenses, first aid knowledge and trainihg, and a knowledge of 
the needs of students with disabilities. 

Trained and qualified substitute teac or support personnel 
are provided to replace temporarily, as needed, the personnel 
serving students with disabilities. 

iteslgnment of case loads to staff is equitable among staff and 
across program units within the district. 



Staff time is schedUJed to enhance staff productivity and 
increase student contact hours. 

The allbcatlon staffing resources Is based ph staff 
qaallficatlons, the characteristics of the popular being 
served (age, nature/severity of disability), and on 
student/staff ratios which increase the potential for student 
success. 
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ITie stafflng orgad^^^ supports thd prdvisloh of the least 
restrictiya environment, and minimizes the heed for student 
relocation among programs^ biiiidingsi and districts. 



STAFF 
RESOURCES 



Indicators In this ssction were drawn from the foMowlhg 

sources: CA, CASE, CEC, DEL, FL, KY, MA, ME, MO, NH, PA, 

SMA. VA 
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RATIONALE 

In addition to ths In^uctibhal program^ many ittideiits with 
dinbilKi^i need additional services such as occupational or 
physicai therapy, trahspbrtatlbn, and counseling. An 
effective program provides a suff[d^ and level of 

services to meet^udeht needs, and these services are easily 
accessible to students. 

INDICATORS 

The district Impiemehts written pblicies and procedures on the 
provisidn of related services to students with disabilities. 

Students with dJsablUtles have jiccess to appropriate related 
services Including: speech and language therapy; jphysic^l 
the/apy^ occup^^^^ therapy and adaptive physical education; 
pf^chological services, social work services; and such other 
sandces which involve medical, vision^ or hearing 
jpeclaiists. 

A^'iprpprlate arid sufficient related services are Integrated 
into the spex^ial educatibrv program across all handicapping 
cbriditibhs, age/grade levels, and school iocations. 

Support systems provided for students and fahiliies include 
advocacy and counseling assistance. 

Related serylces are delivered it the_ student's location, if 
possible. When related services must be provided outside the 
student's regular [nstructional environment, related services 
personnel are located In areas that are accessible to students with 
disabilities. 

The district implements writlen pblicies and procedures on the 
transportation of students with djsabllities, and 
transpbrtatibn requirements are speclfied in the students' 
Individualized Education Programs, if applicable. 

Transportation provided for students with disabilities: 

- is barrier-free arid adaptable to students' needs; 

- is prbA^ided with trained aides assigned to vehicles 

when the conditions warrant; 

- is provided In vehicles adjusted to accbrnmbdate 

students' special needs, e.g., such as wheelchairs, 
crutches^ arid ages bf the children being transported; 

- is equally accessible to all students; 

- is organized to minimize the amount of time each 
^ student spends being transported; 
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- Inclades provisions for recreatlbhal and emergency 
use; 

- is based bh the identified heeds and capabilities of 
scudehts; 

- includes the use of pablic transportation where possible; 

- meets all safety regulations beyond minimal standards; 
and, 

is prpvided in regular educatlbh studrnts transportation 
except iir thbsia cases where students' disabilities require 
mbdificat]6n8 that cannot be made in standard 
transportation vehicles. 



indicators in this section were drawn from the following 
sources: CA, FL, KY, IWA, IME, NH, PA, Roddy (1984), SMA, 
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RATIONALE 

Inirtru^tona^l prbgr^ dependent upon e range of materiais 

andjeqaipment for effective delivery. These include the 
textbooks, workbooks, communicatipn ahd yiiual aids, 
manipulatives, iabpratpry equipment, filmstrips^ cbmpiiters, 
and other jhstrUctibnal devices commonly useil in teaching 
students with disabilities. Effective iesour^^^^ 
ensures that sUfficieni and appropriate materials are 
avaMable, are Mjected wlth s^ involvement, and aro 
maintained in good condition. 

INDICATORS 

The district impiemehts written pb^icies and procedures for 
the purchase^ use^ and repair of diagnostic and instructionaj 
materials for all students. Including those with disabilities. 



Instru^Jlonal staff partjci^^ in the selection and use of 
apjuropriate instructional materials, equipment^ supplies, and 
other resources needed In the effective practice of their 
profession. 

The curriculum Is suppbrted by adequate financial and material 
resources, Approj^ate ie^bb^bte^ m and equipment 

are available for Instructional planning and are maintained 
and used to support learning. 

Materials, supplies, and equipment used with students with 
disabilities: 

- are apprbpriate fbr each student and for the 

instructional content; 

- are svallable In sufficient quantities and are 

accessible; 



- are sufficleht to take care of the personal care needs 

of the students; and, 

- are maintained In a good state of repair. 



Staff members have access to a specified annual budget to 
purchase Instructibhai resburces at their bwn discretlbn. 

A general fund for instructibnal iesources is available to 
meet cWtical riMds they arise during the year, e.g., new 
students, new classes, or new Identified needs. 

There is a centralized Index of Instructibnal resburces 
referenced by authbri tltie^ subject matter, format/learning 
mbdailty, age/lnteresVablllty level, and/or 
producer/distributor. 




Thm organizstion of instructlohil resources includes community 
Mivicei, programs^ and persbhhel available to enhance the 
schodi'd resources. 



To eiisurj the JvailabJIity and use of instructional resources, 
there is an ongoing reyJi^^ selection criteria, 

sufflciency, appropriateness, acquisition procedures, 
effectiveness, organization, and utilization. 



ihdicatori in this sectibh were drawn from the following 
sources: Behr {1 sai ), Brumtierg j1586), CEC, Cohen, S. 
(19821, DEt, Itenham (1380)^ Doherty (1981), Edmonds _ 
(l979a),^bftRRC-DB, dorgenson (1977), teithwood (1982), 
Mc6eown (1979-80), ME, NAESP (1984), MB, Neidermeyer 
(1981), NH, PA, Rosenshine (1983)^ Saraspn (1971)^ SIWA, 
Symposium on Effective Schools (1980), VA, Venezky (1979), 
Wilson (1981) 
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RATIONALE 



th« instructionaj program prcH^jded to students with 
dinbilitiM is sffscted by the physical setting in which the 
jnstitilrtjdh ii delivered. It is essential that the school's 
physical plant be large enoughi iii^^g^^ condition, and 
prbpeiiy equipped to^itpport the Jns^^^^ program. 
Faculties aro clean, safe, appropriate for actual use, 
acceulbJe^ to students staff with dlsabiilties, regular jy 
maintained, and provide a comfortable learning ehyirbnmeht 
the school site and buildirig are In a good state of repain 
provide adequate space, afford maximum safety, and safeguard 
the health of the students. 

INDICATORS 



District^ faciilties are appropriate for providing services to 
meet the needs of students with disabilities. 

Ciassrdoms ire ah appropriate size for the Jnstrtictlon being 
provided ind the number and i^har^cterlst^^ in the 

prbgram,^^allbwJng fbrfl grouping, varied activities, 

equipment, and use of aides/volunteers. 

ff-rtudents with disabilities require sdrtie services In a 
speciai classroom, the classrooms are comparable in isize, 
condition, and placement to regular education classrooms. 

Special classrooms are^lbca^^ within the regular school 
setUha Bnd hot In Isolated sections of the school or separate 
from the school. 

Classrooms are adequately lighted, heated, and ventilated. 

School facilities are safe and free of hazards, with periodic 
health and safety inspections. 

School facilities are barrier-free regarding both access and 
egress, are designed to provide a least restrictive 
environment, and address such heeds as: 

~ parlcihg lots to accommodate special vehicles and 
delivery of students, 

- accessible/adaptive bathrooms, 

- accessible/adaptive drihicing fountains^ 
~ elevators, if not a single story building, 

- support rails, 

- ramps to accommodate wheel chairsi and 

- meet ill safety requirements as required by Section 

504 Regulations. 
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Spociai •ducatibri irtitff ara involved in the assignment of work 
spaces (ciassrodmsi offices^ ciinical areas). 

Instructional areas are appropriately furnished arid equipped 
tojneet the needs of students being served^ and have 
sufficient storage and display space. 



Adequate indoor and butdbdr facilities for physical education 
are provided. 

AdequMi^ space andacconrimodations are available for use by 
related services personnel when services must be provided 
outside of the student's usual Instructional environment. 



Indicators iir this section were drawn from the foliowing 
sources: iJEC. vlLARRS-DB, ME, NH, PA, SMA, Symposium on 
Effective Schools (1980) 



FACILITIES 
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3. STAFFING AND LEADERSHIP 

STAFF CHARAGf ERISTICS, ATTITUDES, 
AND RELATIONSHIPS 

STAFF DEVELOPMENT 

PRddRAM AND INSTRUCTIONAL LEADERSHIP 
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RATIONAhE 

Ihe qttalfflcAtbns ind attttodes of toachert, idmihistratdrs, 
and^ervlca pmnonnBl strongly influence program effectiveness. 
In effective Khoola, staff are well trained, appropriately 
certified, and communicate student peiformance stan^ that 
are both challenging and ittaihable. Staff believe In their 
ability and respphaibflity to deJiver effective instractibnal 
prc^ami and demonstrate caring for ^udente. They are 
enfhusi^lc about the teac process. They activeiy 

pa^cjpate in the pjanning and deveiopment of reguiar and 
special education programs, share information on student needs 
and progress, and value working as a team. 

INDICATORS 

Qualifications, Expeetatiehs, and Participation 

Stiffi who provide _w to students with disabilities are 
quaHfled, well trained, and appropriately certified^ 
licensed, or registered. 

Throughout the educational experience of all students, there 
Is a consistent and positive emphasis oh success. 

Teachera, adminj^rirt and support staff have high and 
realistic achievement expectations for students In special 
education and reguiar education programs. 



Within the limitations of specific disabilities, teachers 
expect each student to learn and achieve to the best of 
his/her ability in each educational activity. 

Achfeveine^^ standards are set so that they are both 
chailenglng and attainable. 



Staff and parenti emphasize the impbrtahce of learning, and 
all students are expected to work hard toward the attainment 
of priority learning goals. 

Staff have high expectations for themselves, they bejieve 
that they have the capacity as well as the respbhsibility to 
deliver effective Instructiohal programs. 



Regular^ special, and vbcirtional educattorrte related 
seijvices persbnneU. and para-prof esslonals provide 
ihrtructioh and^eljrted M as specified in each student's 
lEP and assist students to achieve their goals and objectives. 



District staff regard special educatidh services as ah 
important part of the school program. Admihistirators and 
teachers demphstrate positive attitudes toward students with 
disabilities and are_dedicated to helping these students fit 
In with non-disabled students. 
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B^fiular^ special education ^aff iiiembfrs 

dammsferata caring for stodants by thair alart responajvaness 
to tho aajf-halp, paer, achool, classroom and homo adjustmehts 
of indMduai atudantt. Students may approacH ataff members to 
diacuaa a variety of concema. 



Speclali ragularv and^ocaftibna) education 

enthuaia^c about the teaching and Jearhin^ processes and have a 
high aenaa ^IRcacy - they believe that they are effective 
and can affe^f the learning of each student. 

Regular, special, and vocational educatibh teachers and 
related services personnel: 



~ regularly pjrttc[pate in staff development activities 
such aa jn-aervlce training, professional meetings, 
and review of professional Itterature, to upgrade 
their knoviriedge and skills; 

~ actively participate in the planning and development 
of special educatibh and related services programs; 
ahdi 

~ asse^ the need ^ studenta in their particular 
program areas and make professionaily-based 
recommendationa and appropriate cbntributibhs to the 
deveidpment and coprdihatioh of the district's 
long-term and annual program plans. 

Special education perabhnel: 

- are thoroughly familiar with state laws a^ 

regulations regarding special education and student 
records; 

- understand akill development and the importance of 

learning one step at a time (sequential); 

~ strive to develop positive attitudes aitibng other 
professionals toward exceptional persons; and. 



STAFF ^ ^ 

GHARAeTERISTJCS 
ATTITUDES. ABIO 
RELATIONSHIPS 



sende es advocatea for exceptional persons by 
speaking, writing, and a variety of 

situations on their behalf; continually seeking to 
improve government provisions for the education of 
exceptional persons; and, working cooperatively with 
other prbfeasiohals^ to imprbye the provision of 
special education end related services to exceptional 
persona with disabllltlea. 



School ataff initiate, support, or participate in research 
related to the education of studenta with disabilities, with 
the aim of improving the quality of educational services, 
increaaing the accountability of programs, and generally 
benefiting persons with dlsabilitlea. 
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Relationships and Teaming 



RigiUar fiduca^^^ and vpcatidhal), special 

ediucation,_ahd related services staff relate well to each 
other; they: 

- see themselves as part of J team value working as 

a team in planning and implementing lEPs; 

- cbmmuriicate and together often and productively 

to ensure program coordination; 

- share information on student n^deds and progress among 

staff members currently wbrldng with the student, and 
with staff who will be working with the student in the 
future; and, 

- work Jogether to adjust lessons and prbgrairs as 

needed. 

Multi^iscipjlnary team meetings reflect good communication 
and partnerships among all membj»ra (specialists, ciassroom 
teachers, parents, admihifrtrjttbre^^ and_ any other participants) 
and effectively coordinate lEP development processes. 

CbbperAive efforts be^^ regular and special educatibn 
sttftare directed toward increasing the bppbrtuhities for 
Integrating students with disabilities in regular school 
programs. 

Special educatibn and related services staff, 
multi-disciplihary teams^ and other resource pi;>r8dhhel 
provide support, consultation, coordination, and technical 
assistance: 

- to regular (academic and vbcatiohat) teachers 
related to mbdifyihg in8truct[bn^ and materials to 
promote the sut^cessful p^ of students with 

disabilities in regular classrooms; and. 



ATTITiJBES.ANO 
RELATiONSlHIPS 



~ to other school staff, parents and the cbmmunity 

to facilitate the iearhihg and development of students. 

Services are available for parents and teachers to assist them 
in solving student discipline and behavior management 
difnculties. 

Special education staff understand and respond to the 
realities of regular education teachers' situatibns. 

Regular educatibh staff are suppbrtive and willing to work 
with students with disabilities and special education staff to 
help with successful instruction in regular classrooms. 
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Staff memben who irs Imowltdgeabie in computer techhblbgy 
hmlp spoolii 9ducitors pfovido cbmputiBir^iuistod iristructibn 
of jftudonts with disibilHIei. 

Admlnii^ratbfii taachins and ipAcialiite mall themMl^^^ 
apprbpriatfi prbfeaaibnal cbnsaltatibn concerning any jphase in 
the development and implerhehtation of students' Individual 
Education Programs. 



STAFF 

CHABAGTERISBCS 
ATTITUDES. AM) 
RELATIONS^ilPS 



Indiciton In this sectidn wire drawn frbm the fdlldwing 
sources: BicHelorJI 982), Behr (1981h Berliner (1979), 
ierinan j1979)i Block (1976|, BJoom (1974), BJoom (1976), 
Brookover (1979a arid &)^Aundage (1979), CA, CEC, CN, 
Cohen (198t),^DEk, Edmonds (1 979a and c), Evertson 
(1980), Esertson (I982a). GtARRC-DB. Good (1979c), 
KY, t«vine ^1982a)^ Uttle (1981), Uttle (1982), Lohinan^ 
(1982), Madden (1976), MA-SBE^ McCoFfnick (1982). ME, 
Medley 11979), Mlllzza t1982)j M0| NAESP (1984), NASDSE 
(1976). NH.^Odden (1982), OH, OJsen, PA. PDK (1980). 
Purkey (1983), Roddy (1984), Rosenshlne 0981), Raitar 
(1979), Rutter, et il. (1979)^ Squires (1983), Stallings 
(1981a), Symposium on Effective Schools (1980), VA, Weber 
(1971), Wells (1978), Wynne (1980) 
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RATIONALE 

= ^ -^^^ - - - - K_ _ _ 

StaWjflevelQpmciiit js m commitment to help individuais grow 
paraonally and professionari^^ supportive ehvirohmeht. It 
involves e broad range of activities designed to prbmdte staff 
renewal and enhance student Jearhihg. Teacher openness to 
staff development is related directly to a commttmeht to 
program |mprovemeht In effei^ive schools^ st^^ 
heeds are asMSsed regularly^ In plans are developed 

collaboraUvely by st^, and sufficient time and resources 
are provided for in-service training. 

Staff development opportunities incorpprate the findings of 
effective school research, and tfafhihg is provided for 
regular and special education staff and related services 
personnel regarding successful and approp^ and 
approaches for studMts with dtMbi are 
provided to eiico^rage partici^ developmenf, and 

in-service progrMis are evaluat to determine the extent to 
which staff needs and interests have been met. 



INDICATORS 

The district develops and implements a plan for on-going staff 
development for all school ^^tb ircrease awareness, 
knowledge, and skills, and to foster positive attitudes. 

Dl^rlct and building administrators explicitly support 
in-service programs. 

Sufficient time and other res6urci»s ere prbv^^ 
Ih^ervlce tralhrng of elJ pvsQhhel responsible for special 
educ^ibaprc^rammjhg --^8 and regular education 
teach^re and adm parents, volunteers, and related 

services personnel. 



Staff development needs of school staff, parents, and 
volunteers are iMessod regula^^ and ih-servlce programs are 
plahhed In response to assessed heeds, interests, and 
strengths of participants. 



Ih-iservice plans are developed coliaboratively by in-service 
clients, providers, and reievaht cbhstituehcies. 



Staff development programs incorporate knowledge of adult 
learning. They are re[evaht to actual respbnsibriltles and 
emphasize skill building. In-service activities are related 
to and build on each other. 

The district ensures, through staff development, that all 
local educators uhderstahd the findings and implications 
of research on effective schools. 
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Speciial and regular education staff are informed of: 



STAFF 

DEVELOPMENT 



^ idieintificjitlori services, 

^ diagnostic jservices^ 

- lEP deveJopment and piacement services, 

- instructional and related services, 

- annual program reyiew services, 

- the special education curricula, 

- parent and student rights, and 
community resources. 

Regular and special education teachers receive in-service 
training: 

" in communicating with and working with parents, and in 
ways of reaching "hard to reach" parents; 



- to assist in the integration of students with 

disabilities into regular classrooms; 

- on methods and materiais that are effective with the 

types of students they work with; 

- that includes the demonstration and practice of 

effective teaching iskills; 

- in _perforjnihg^ necessary support services (feeding, 

toileting, and cleaning) appropriate to the heeds of 
their students; and, 

- on the use of adaptive equipment and educational 

technology. 

Staff deveJbpmeht is provided for principals to: create 
stT6ii|| WvQrwa)^ ties between the district office and individual 
schools^ensure that principals have leadership skills for 
iongrterm planning; and, increase their awareness of special 
education needs. 

In-service training regarding life span planning for persons 
with disabilities is provided for parents and educational 
persbhhel. 



In-service training is provided for regular (academic and 
vocational) and special education staff related 16 appropriate 
educational programs for students with disabilities, including 
curriculum mbdificatibh, job training, placement, and 
fbllbw-up. 

Aides and assistants receive orientation and in-depth in-service 
training on the nature and management of students with 
disabilities. 
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Iraifspbrtatibn persbnheTara provided with in^ervice traihing 
related to the cHarart^ and management skills 

hecetiMry to provide safe transportation for students with 
disabilitias. 

I^e district provides staff with inc^tfitiyes such as release 
time to encoui^ge partlcipatibh in «aff development programs 
professipnai meetings, and other professional activities; 
disincentives such as inconvenient times or locations are 
avoided. 

Supenrlslbn and evaluation procedures are written and are 
Intended to help teachers set and wbrlc toward prbfessional 
growth goals* Ali staff receive periodic feedback on 
performince. Classroom observatiojia are made according to 
guidelines developed In advance!^ feedback Is provided quickly; 
emphasis is on improving instraction and boosting student 
achievement. 



STAFF 

DEVELOPMENT 



The district evaluates the extent to which the staff 
development program meets staff heeds and increases 
proficiency In providing effective special education programs 
incliidingi ihstructibni related services, supervision and 
idmlhistratibh. 

The evaluation of in-service is a cojiaborative venture whose 
primary^ purpose Is to assist with planning and impiementlhg 
programs. 



indicators in this section were drawn from the fqjiowjhg 
sources: Austin (1979), Brookover (1979a), CA^ CCSSO, 
GEe, ee, cotton (198OI, DEL^ pornbUsh (1975), DuRe (1982), 
Edmonds (1979a), FL, GI-ARRC-DBj Gross (1965), ID, 
teithwood (1378), Lipham (1980), MA^ Madden (1976), IME, 
Michigan SDE (1974), MO, NAESP (1984), NASDSE (1976), NH, 
NIN, OH, Olsen, Roddy (1984),^ Rosenbium (n.d ), SMA, 
Symposium on Effective Schools (1980), Wellisch (1978) 
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RATIONALE 

Ef|^ctiyft^l:liM^ ^rong leadership at the 

dJiri^ii^jmd TCh^^^ as the most consistent 

etouirterjstta of oat^anding school programs. Regular and 
special education administrators clearly cpmitiuhjcate gbals^ 
prioritler, and expec^atipiis to ^aff, parents, students^ and 
the community; emphasize the impbitahce ^ value of 
achievement; and establish systems of Jncentlves and rewards 
to^ encourage exceMence liviAudent^ and administrator 

perTbrmance. l%eV es^ and maintain a supportive and 
orderly j»nvlronment^acf|ul^^ resources to ensure 

eftactlve^rograms, model effective teaching practices^ 
monitor student progress, and actively Involve staff and 
parents in program planning, development, and improvement 
efforts. 



INDICATORS 

Regula^r and special education administrators provide strong 
and effective leadership. 

instructional Leaders: % 

- portray the Jinpbftance of learning and emphasize the 

value of achievement; 

- clearly communicate educational philbsbphy, goals, 

priorities, and expectatibhs to staff, parents, 
students, and the cbmmunity; 

- establish instructibna| i^^^^ tliat unify staff and 

mbtivate people to accomplish the school's missibn; 

- believe that all students can learn and that the 

school makes the difference between success and 
failure; 

- direct ihstru^Ibn, set clear expectations and 

stsihdards for qu^^^ and instructlbh, and 

evaluate teachers and themselves by those standards; 

- know and can apply teaching and learning principles- 

are knowledgeable bf research, and foster Its use in 
prbblem sblvingi model effective teaching practices 
fbr staff as appropriate; 



- establish curricuium priorities and mbnitbf curriculum 

implementation; 

- protect learhihg time frbm disruption; establish, 

communicate, and enforce time use priorities; 



establish and maintain a supportive and orderly 
environment; 
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PROGRAM JPtND 

INSTRUCTIONAL 

LEADERSHIP 



I 



acquire resources ri^^^ to_eh8ure the effectiveness 
of inrtru^ional programs from many sbbrces, including 
tHe community; 

establish systems of Incentives and rewards to 
encourage excellence In student, teacher^ and 
administrator performance; 

reco^hize staff and parjshts for the development of 
exemplary programs and quality instructional 
materials; 



- monitor stud^'nt progress frequently to stimulate 

achievement; 

- estabMsh standard procedure^^^^ 

involvement^ emphasizing the iirnp^Qitance of parental 
support of the school's instructional efforts; 

- support effoite of speciaj and reguiar educatibn staff 

to Improve through staff developmeht and training 
opportunities; 



— ihvblve students, teachers, parents^ and 

adminl^jtors Jn de^ and Jmplementing plans 
for_prog»m development, modification, and 
improvement; and, 

— expect ihstructlohal programs to improve over time 

imprbvemeht strategies are organized and systematic 
and are given high priority and visibility. 

S^pednte^denta M agree on the importance of 

special ^duc^ion and show support for programs and for all 
staff serving students with disabilities. 

Principals: 

- assume JesponsibJllty for ensuring the effectiveness 

of speciai^ducation programs In tlieir schools and 
talce part In special education planning and program 
development activities; and, 

- are directly respdnsibJe for supervising the lEP 

prbcMS in their schools. 



Principals and Special Education Administrators: 

- share responsibility for instructibnal leadership in 
special educatibn prbgrams; 



emphasize the Improvement of ^ and student 

performance through on-going staff supervision, 
observation, and consultation; 



PROaRAI^AND 

INSTRUCTIONAL 

LEADERSHIP 
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- provlda si^cient time for all persohhii who play a 

rolo bi^peciai sduuiAion programming to cbmmunicate 
and consult with each other; 

- provide eriough tjme for ill perlomiel who^lay a rble 

in special education programming^ tb^ their 
assigned responsibilities and duties without 
detracting from direct student instruction; 

- schedule adequate staff tjme for horv-ihstructlphal 

special education activities, e.g., lEP meetings; and, 

- schedule time for oh-gbihg modification of curriculum 

by groups of teachers. 

Special Education Administrators*: 



IHSTROOTIGNAL 
bEADERSHIP 



develop and maintain a knowledge base of regular 
education assessment, curriculum^ and ihstructibh and 
anticipate their potential impact bh special 
education; 

consider irtate4 Jocal, andiedera^ regulations, 
policies, procedurest and priorities in deveidping 
district policies, procedures, and plans; 

exercise Judgement and skill in Ihterpretihg pdiicy or 
in maicing decisibhs in areas where a lack of policy 
exists; 



use uhifbrm special education policies and procedures 
tbrbughoutihe district/sciiooj and communicate therh tb 
teachers^ parents, other administrators, schbbi bbard 
members, and students; 

create a climate of shared decisLoh-making involving 
students, teachers,^ principals, paren school 
boards in developing special educ policies, 
procedures, and plans, and in ^^olving problems; 

develop and maintain strong prdfessibhal beiatibhships 
with regular educatidh adrtiihistratbrs and schbbi 
boards; 



keep district persbiinel, schbbi bbar members, parents 
and the community Informed about special educatidh 
policies^ programs and procedures, new developments^ 
and legal requirements; 



^e.g., ibcal directors of special education and directors of 
educational collaboratives/cooperatives. 
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maRft cofisI^enUper^ri^^ INSTRBOTIDNAL 
admtnj^rtars and staff, and communi^^ an attitude LEADERSHIP 
and sense of direction that allows staff to develop a 
sense of worth and pride in their work; 

work closely with and provide support for local 
Advisory Committees for Special Education; 

are ^klljfiil In iesblving^ 
teac^ing^^ujcldy and positlveiy to suggestions and 
criticisms from other departments within the 
educational organization; 



effectively coordinate district special educatidh and 
related services prc^rams, including adinihistr^ 
iiipervisidn, cdmpliarice with la^ reguMions, 
parent and communis ielirtlonships out-^-di^rict 
contactor ragular educa^ and special education program 
articulation, program and curriculum development, 
improvement and evaluation, and staff development and 
evaluation; 

ensure that administrative lines of authorJtyLand 
respohsibillty affectlh^^ education services 

are specific and fsmiiiar to all district staff; 

provide appropriate guidelines, consultatioh, and 
coordinative support to facilitate the lEP process 
district-wide; 

develop budgetfiLSufflclent to carry out an effective 
special Jdacation program^ aH district special 
eduction funds (local, state, and federal) 
appropriately, and obtain additional funds to support 
innovative programming; 

ensure that adejpjuate personnel, facilities, mMerials, 
and supplies arn available to support effective 
special education programs; 



encourage the participation of students with 
disabilities in all school programs and activities; 

provide specific and reliBvaht job descriptions for all 
special education staff; 



orient new staff regarding the philosophy, goals, 
pHorities, and programming procedures for special 
education, and each employee's responsibilities within 
the district; 



regularly observe regiila^^ education staff, 

make helpful suggestions, and point out effective 
teaching; 
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- consylt witK building pHhcipals cbnjcemlng the 
iiilgriment irid iupervlsibn of special educatibn 



tMchers; 




- cofiitiR^^h ^tding^princlpais conc^^ the^ 

sy^m^c otoenratfon and aimjuation of ragular and 
spociai edacatjon teachers and para-professipnals who 
work with students with disabilities regarding their: 

• practical knowledge of disabling cohditibna,- _ 

• insbiictlonal ei^ertiM and^^c^^ knowledge, 

• ibHtty to mgagexhildren In effective learning 

experiences, and 

. efforts to improve their programs; 

- provide time to special educirtion perephhel for 

on-going cpmmunicitioh ihd cohsuitatibn wKh regular 
educMbn teachers respbhsible fbr teaching students 
with disabilities; 



- manag^the_assej»mentj^^^ special 

education and related service needs of district 
students; 

- coordinate the deyeiopment and impiementatibh bf 

annual and long-term plans fbr prbgram imprbvement; 

— negotiate and gaJh support from key perebnnel on 

prbgram prbpbsals; 

~ art u models, facilitators, and cirtaiysts for staff 
on program development activities; ahd^ 

— underetahd the power structure in the brganizatibn, 

arid gain support tb facilit^e the approval of 
prbpbsals and ideas that benefit special 
educatibn. 



Indicators In this section were drawn fi-pm the fbllbwmg 
sources: Berman (ta79), Blumberg (1 980)^ Bbssert (1 982), 
Bropkover 11979b)^ Bruhdage (1979J, CASE. eeSSQ,^ e£e. 



Clark (1980K CN, CO,^ Crandall (l9B2|,^DEt, Buke <1982), 
Edmonds n 979a), EmrickJ1977),JEno^ (1979), Wt^ 
6tARR&^, Halt (i 98b)^Hargrova (1 981 K JO, l-P^ JCY, 
Leithwood jt982)r Jdpham ^1981)^ tJttlo 11 9811, U ttle 
(1982),_Madden (1976), MA-SBE, ME, MO, NAESP |1984), 
NASDSE^1976), NB, New York SDE tl 974), NH,^^^ PA, 
Piirkey (1983)^ SMA^ Stallings t198Jb), Symposium bn 
Effective SchcHbIs (1980), VA, Venezky (1979), VT, Weber 
(1971), Wellisch (1978) 
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4. PARENT PARTiCiPATidN 
AND GdMMUNltYANB 

inTeragengy involvement 

PARENT PARTICIPATION 

COMMUNITY AND INTERAGENCY INVOLVEMENT 



RATIONALE 



[n both regular. an^ edacatlon, it is important that 

schc^r^Bff Mekjtho participation of paronts and ensure that 
parente are irrformed and understand the varied of ways they 
cm be^ involved in their children's educatlbh. Parent 
participation is enhanced by commuhicatidh approaches that 
seek to develop school-parent relatidnships ba^^ 
respect, provide dear and peitiheht information, involve 
parents is ihstructiohal partners, seek p vent Inp^ and 
provide frequent infbrmatibii on student pr^ress. Students 
benefit wheri schboL^aff encourage Working partnerships 
between parents a^nd the school r school decisionist, and 

collaborate with parents to benefit students. 

INDICATORS 



To achieve effective two-way communication and collaboration 
with parents, school staff: 

- di^ribute_tb_ ail parents, in understandabie terms^ 

pertinent information related to special education, 
including the rights of parents and students, due 
process, lEP develbpmeht and ispecial education 
programsi 

- seek to develbp reMibhships with parents based on 

mutual respect for their roles In achieving benefits 
for students with disabilities; 

~ avoid technical terminorogy; 

- respect cultural differences; 

- use the_pHmafy languag^ of tlie liome and other modes 

of communication when appropriate, e.g., translators 
for parents with limited English-speaking ability and 
interpreters for parents who are deaf; 

- respect privacy and cbhfidentlaHty; 

- involve parents early in identifying and assessing 

existing or potential learning problems; 

- encourage and actively solicit parental participation 

|n all steps of the lEP process and In their child's 
total educatlbh after placement; 

- regard parents as part bf the team and value their 

contributions; consider all information supplied by 
parents in decision-making; 

- encourage parents to plan adaptations within 

children's progress with regular classrbbm teachers; 
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- hlaihtiin regular^rmaj and Jn^^ to 

•n^tun cobi^inatlon and condstancy of goala and 
Instruction at school and at home; 

- listen to parents to build positive relationships; 

- attempt to involye parents as ihstructibnal partners 

In reinforcing behaviors, sl^llls, and knowledge 
to t>e acquired by the students; 



- frec|uently and clearly inform parents about student 

progress and schedule sufficient time for personal 
contact; 

- make every Effort to arrar^^ informal 

meetings that are convenient for parents; 

- seek inp A from parents concerning the improvement of 

special education; 

- encourage a working partherehip between parents and 

the school regarding school decisions; and, 

- encourage 4)arents to visit jhe classroom to help them 

better understand their child's progress. 

Parents scM>k to actively support their children's learning in 
partnership with school staff by: 

- actively participatihg In developing lEPs for their 

children with disabllltles; 

- providing Jnformation regarding placement and 

educational planning for their children; 

- communicating often with teachers; showing interest in 

the school and believing that their children can 
achieve; 

- encouraging their children to learn and having 

positive expectations for their children; 

- providing help at home by cariyihg but Instructional 

activities that reinforce knowledge, behavior, and 
skill objectives that their children are working on in 
school; 

~ organizing time and space in the home to facilitate 
learning; 



~ serving as advocates of special education programs 
within the school system and generally supporting 
education; and. 
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- parUctpaling in school aotivitiei. 
Stoil provido on-going support for parshti tr/: 

-* helping pifenii uhdsi^ind ths ph^icil, srabtlbn or 
ihtellsctuil dJsabiJitiM thift maks learning difficolt 
for their child and their edacaUonal impiications; 

- helping pm^jiwogniz^ and underttand specific 

changes end improvements in tfuiir childreh ~ 
behavioral, seiHmage, pMr and ihtif^mily 
reiatlons, knowledgei and iklll development; 

- providing pareh^^ and resources 

for helping students to learn; 



- pri^dlng edocationai programs for parents regarding 

exceptionaiity, lEP deveiopment, ihstructibhal 
strategies and resdurces, special education programs 
and siippdit services^ least restrictive envirbhmeht, 
and other topics; 

- prdyiding op^drtunitlM^ meet wKli each 

oUier, informing parents eboot support groups and 
encouraging their participation; 



- invtting parents to attend ail appropriate district 

training and InformMlbh sessibh^^ related to the 
education of students with disabilities; 

- impiementing a sy^ern^^ approach to enable trained 

parents to reach out and support other parents; 

- establishing a procedure for parents to register and 

resoh^e concerns about their child's educational 
program; 



*- establishing sH effective parent and educator team in each 
school building; and, 

*- efliabllshing a district team comppsed of a paid parent 
liaison and a professionil parent ipeciaiisi available 
for eacii parent of a student with a disability to 
assess ne^ds, and to cbbrdinate and provide 
information, fraihihg and referral. 

Staff seek to involve parents in program improvement efforts 
by: 

- inviting parents and parent brganizations to assist In 
the plahhlhg^ development, and Evaluation of special 
educiiibh programs and facilHIes, and Work witli 
school staff to Improve programs and services; and, 
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~ •Itibiiiliing and coordinating in Jcfivo local Special 
EduoU^^JH^ii^^Com of parents 

representing ail areas of special education, community 
professioMiSt and oUv^ Interested parties, that 
meete regularly with school officials, and Is involved 
in the school board's development ind review of annual 
special education program plahi. 

An oh-gbirig pireht training plan provides fbr 



PARENT 
PARTieiPATION 



- specJflc iriihlng for parents of newly identified 

or ente ring students of any age, including 
information on iocai scliooi contacts; 

- specific training rejited to carrying out individual 

programhiihg In the areas of behavibrai skills, and 
icadehilci at hohie; and^ 

- appropriate training regarding the avaiiabiiity and 

use of services of various community agencies. 

indicators In this sectiph were drawn from the fbllbwing 
sburces: Ai-mpr (1976}, Brbbkbver (1979b), CA. California 
SPE (1977)j CEC, FL, FU, GtftRRe-DB, Uvlne (1981), MA, 
MA-SBE, McCormack (1982), ME, MO, Ne, New York SDE (1974), 
NH, OH, Olseh, PA, SMA, VA, W-B, Wilson (1981) 
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RATIONALE 



The cojiimtmJty r^^^ b source of support as wejl as ah 

Important resoorce for speoiaf edu^^^ programs. To create 
meaningful jinicages between the schooj and the community, the 
school district provides Information that results in community 
awareness of student heeds^ school programs^ arid school 
accomplishments. Provlslbris allc^ for cbriiriiuriity Input arid 
reactiph to programs iri wa^ that are Constructive and enhance 
schpol-cbmmuriity Telatlonshlps. There ere high jeveis of 
cbbperatlbri^ arid cobrdlriatiori with community agencies that 
prbvfde^rvices ta studerij^^^ district staff work with 
staff of other agencies, parents, and students to plan and 
iriiplement transitions from the school to other agencies. 

iNblCATdRS 

Gommuhity Ihvblvemeht 



The di^rict cQji^acts an on-^oing public awareness program to 
{nferm_ the community about special education programs and 
services, successes and new devilbpmehtsi arid the rights of 
students with disabilities ihd their parents. 



AdministratbrSi staff rheriibers, studerits, parerits/guardians, 

arid cbhcerried rrieriibers ^f the cbriiriiuriity communicate effectively 

cbricerriirig the rieeds of students. 



eOMMUNITY 
AND 

INTERAGfiNGY 
INVOLVEMENT 



Hie school dU>irict cooperates with the community tb 
facilitate school and community ihteractibris that prbmbte 
effective education for studerits with disabilities and result 
in commuhity siippbrt. 

Lbcal busiriess establishriierits are encouraged to provide 
accessibility arid S|peci^al_servlces for persons with 
disabilities, e.g., braillo menus, TDDs, wheelchair ramps. 

the special education prograni uses cbmmuriity resburces arid 
services, e.g., Vdluhteers, field exjaeriences, speakers, 
.^scal support^ etc. to the extent available. 



Interagency Involvement 

The district seeks to ensure a high ievel bf cbbperatibri arid 
coordination with other cbmmuriity agericies Ihrbugh fbrriial and 
informal ihteragericy agreeriients, riieetlrigs, arid bri-gbing 
cbrrespbriderice in order tb access services for students with 
disabilities. 

^'^^'^^^^ makes use of the services of various publicly 
financed agencies. 



A district staff persbri is designated as the liaisori between 
the school district and public arid private cbmriiunity agencies. 
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Scbo^ personnel are provided with the pbiicies and procedures 
of ooteide agencies with whom they cooperate in the provision 
of special education services. 

butsidp agericies ire provided with local policies and 
procedures for the provision of special education services. 

AppropKitSL i^en^ »presentativas are Invited to participate 
in m^ttl-d|sclj>llnar|^team_m^ regarding students with 

disabilities Wtio come under the care of their igehcies. 

School district staff provide cbniultatioh and assistance to 
personnel non-school settings serving studento With disabilities. 



School district stafT work with iMff of other agencies, 
parentit^ahdjrtudents to plan and coordinate the transitibh of 
studento from the school to other agencies upon completion of 
the school program. 

the school district retains respbhsibiJity for the education 

of aii studento with disabilities placed In private schools. 

residential facilities or external day programs, and 

maintains close cbmrhunicatlbh with such programs when students 

are placed in them. 



Indicators In this iectjbh wera from the fbllbwing 

sources: CECj pEU FL, Gl-ARRC-DB, McCormack (1982), ME, 
MO, NASOSE (1976), NH, PA, SMA, Symposium on Effective 
Schools (1980), VA 
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ibfGTIGNAL PROGRAM 
INSTSlf-^TIQNAL PLANNING 
INSTRUCTIONAL TIME 
INSTRUCTIONAL PRACTICES 
SCHOOL AND CLASSROOM CLIMATE 
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RATIONALE 



tli9 primsry aims of ah instructional prograrr are to add to 
studdntsVknowledgei to enable them to develop ind apply 
sidUSi and to ^ster the development^ iStltades^ 
uridefstahdings, value^ and appreciations. To accbmplish 
theiMi aifnSi_8cJiooLcurricula their nature mast be 
comprehenslva continuum of options and services 

thtt meet the needs, abilities, and interests of all students 
|n a range of content areas. It is important that the 
instructional program for students with disabilities be_ 
appropriately derived from regiUa^educatibn currlci^^^ and 
ensure equal educational opportunities within the least 
restrictive en^^ also provides 

and coordination across the various program 
components, and helps to ease student transitidhs at every 
stage from preschool through community integration. 

INDICATORS 

Curriculum 

DJ^rhdtwlde^c^^^ a cpmprehehsive 

and seqaentiai program of Instruction designed to address the 
specific abilities and educatidhal needs of each student and 
to promote individual student achievement. 

CUrricuia prb&rams are plan ned_ and develbped cooperativeiy by 
district professionals,^ a^ prbvisibns exist for their 
participation in tlie on-going review, evaluation, ahc< revision 
of curricula. 

Curricula establish clear relatidhships among learning goals 
and objectives^ ihstructibhal activities matched tb student 
learning levels, and student evaluatibhs. 

Regtilir educattbn curricula inciude provisions for adapting 
materbis and instruction to meet the needs df individual 
students with disabiiities. 

Special education curricula ere derived from the districts 
regular eduction curr^^ for flexibility in 

addressing the indhridual needs of students with aii types and 
levels of disabilities. 

Special educatipn curricula are designed to assist each 
student to develdp relevant attitudes, Rhowledg^^ and skills 
appropriate to his/her ihdjvidual interests, abnitles, and 
needs in the following areas: 

- basic skiUs: language, reading, writing, spelling, 

matiiematics, 

- science and social studies^ 

- communication slciils, 
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- iociil/lfitirpif^^ skijls^ THE - : 

- pr^rv^wtloftBl mnd vocational skills, INSTRUCTIONAL 
^ technology sklMs, PROGRAM 

- solMisip and indopendent ilvirig attitudes^ knowledge, 

and skliis, 

- positive attltudea toward self and others, 

- productive work and study hatitts, 

- art/music and ore Alve expression, 

- HeaJtH^and pfqrslcal development, 

- recreatjon and use of leisure time, and, 

- civic and other responsibilities. 

Ilie carHcuium includes Instructional activities designed to 
taciiitate positive interactioli among all students In the school 
and etieourage students without disabilities to accept and 
understand the abilities, needs, and feelings of their peers 
with disabilities. 



Program aoordlnation and transitions 

Regular educatLph, special educition, and voc^^ education 
programi are efTectlvely^cbbrdlnirted^through 
plahhihg^ commuhlcatlon,^ and evaluation efforts involving 
parents and personnel from all programs. 

There Is ongoing communication and coordination between 
special education personnel and personnel from other agencies 
that serve students with disabilities. 

Systematic dlstHct proced^res ln^ parents and guardians and 
appropriate j>ersonnej from schools and j>tiier agencies are 
implemented to coordinate student transitions: 

- witiiln buliding level program and services, 

- between schools and grade levels, 

- from/to other public or non-public agencies (e.g., 

other school districts, private schbbis, preschools), 
and^ 

- Into community and/or post-secondary envirohmehts. 

Student records, includlhg current Individual education 
programs (lEPs) and related evaluAiba data an^ progress 
reports are transmitted iJi an jpprbp^^ timely manner 

prior to the studenfs placement Irv another classroom, 
program, building^ or school system. 

transition programs are designed: 



to assist students who have moved frotS one program to 
another to adapt to and succeed In their new programs 
at levels comrhensurate with expectations; and. 
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- to snable those studehtd with diubilitliBijs wAo have 
completed their specjiif education programs to 
participate iuccessfuliy in ri»gular education programs 
without speciai services. 

Tbere^are plana to foMbwap on students who leave special 
education and enter the regular school program or graduate 
from school. 



^^jj^ _ _ 

INSTRUCTIONAL 
PROGRAM 



Continuum of Special Education Pregrani Options 



A fUIJ continuum of speciai education and reiated service 
program options is available to accommodate individual student 
character istics, needs, abilities and interests in accord with 
the principle of least restrictive environment. 

A variety of placement IKstructional program, and reiated 
services bptiohs are available to impieinent each student's 
lEPi either within the diSrict or through contractual or 
other cooperative arrangements with other agencies. 

Placement options include: 

- regular class placement witH^^Jndlr^^^ e.g., 

cbRSultMIve seralces^p^^ regular 
cJa«8rdQniieacher_f^^^ of the lEP; 

regtslar class piacement with direct services, e.g., 
with supplementary services !/; .-luding resource rooms, 
aides and/or itinerant teachers; 

- special class placemeht; 

- day and residehtiai school placement; 

- ih8tructU>h in hbmes,^ hbspi or institutions; and, 

- community-based programs. 

Instructional prog-am options ihclude: 

- tnfaht arid preschool jsrb^rannsj 

- cbhtihutim of academic programs, including advanced 

level opportunity courses; 

- cbntjnuum of prervocational and vocatibhal programs 

(including community-based competiti>^ and supported 
work programs as well as schbbl-based p^bgrams); 

- self-help and ihdepehdent llvl^ j prbgrams; and, 

- before-schbbi and after-schbbl prbgrams. 



Related services are integrated Into all special education 
service delivery options. 



Program Evaluation and improvement 

Teachers and aidiriihi^ratbrs J^trivo to Improve instructional 
effectiveness; there js ah expectatlon that educational 
programs will be changed so that they work better. 
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Thi dMHct coodui^i and comprtthenslvi 

•viluMI<m Education jpr^ and services 

Includlaghciaasroom academic and vocatic nal programs, 
carricaiam m resource adequacy, related 

8ervjce8, dMr[ct policies and procedures for Identlflcttiph, 
evaiaatlon, and movement of students oyer time, and foilbv^up 
of graduates. Adequate resources are allocated for program 
evaluatioh. 

Program evaluation p^^ and procedares are clearly 

MplaiJied to all affected parties, and there is broad 
participatbn at all levels in evaloation processes and in the 
use of results. 

A variety of formative and sUmmatiye evaiuatipri methddjs and 
data collectiph procedures are used for specJaL educatlbn 
program evaluatlbh^ lnct^4ing^ observation and consalMlbn 
with persbhhel, formal instruments, and direct and frequent 
measures of student performance. 

7lie_ measjirebijent techniques used for program evaluation are 
reliable and vaiid. Coiiectlon and anaiysis of eviiuatioh 
data is managed carefully and appropriate data analysis 
pn^edures are used. The context of the evaluation, including 
pbliticai cbhcerhs^ is taken into consideration. 



THE 

INSTRUCTJONAL 
PROGRAM 



Speci^Leducatior^^ materials, and 

evaluation and Instructional activities are reviewed reguiarly for 
effectiveness, content, and appropriateness and modified when 
needed. 

Program data and evaluation results, are shared with 
appropriate a*jidiences, including teachers, administrators and 
other staff, pf^rents, and school board members. 



Evaluation and needs assessment data are used to make 
decisions and to deveiop pians for the improvement of 
instruction, se^/ices and procedures. 



Indicatbrs in ihls section were drawn from the following 
sourcM: Austin (ia78),Jehr (1981), Berman (1978), 
Blumberg (1980), Bossert (1982)^ Brookover (1979b), 
Brundage (1979), CA, CCSSO, CEC, Clark (1980), Cohen, S. 
(1982), Crandall (1982), DEL, Dehharti (1980), Dbherty 
(1981i, Puke 1(1982), Edmbrids (1S79a)^Emrlck (1977), Pb, 
GLARRC-DB, Haii (1980), Hargrove j(198i), ID, Jorg^nsoh 
(1977), KY, Lelthwood (1982), tJpham (1981)^ tittle 
(1981), HA, Madden (1976), MA-SBE, McCormack (1982), 
McGeowa (1979-80), ME, MO, NAESP (1984). Neidermeyer 
(1981), Hbw York SDE (1974), NH, OH, PA, P-Jrkey (1983), 
Roddy (1984J, Rosenshlne (1983), Sarasbh (1971), SMA, 
Stiiiings (1981a), ftij VA, Vehezky (1979), VT, W-B, Wcbsr 
(1971), Wellisch (1978), Wilson (19B1) 
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RATIONALE 



Instruetional planning pricllces which iuppbrt individualized 
prc^rimmlhg arid the least restrictive enyironmeni are central 
to an effective Education for rtudents with dlsa^^^ 
Systematic i>r€>»durM fc^r student ecreenlng^ idenUfication, 
i^erj'a[, and evaluation aro fiece^^ to ensure that each 
rtudent receives an app/opriate program of Instructrdh and 
related services. It Is important that planning approaches 
include communirslion jjrocesses which cbhtribute to staff and 
parent understanding of prpcedureSi and evaluation processes 
that are cpmprehehsivei valldi non-dis^lmlnatb^ and p^^ 
adequate information for meklng program decisions, the 
development of the Individualized education program (jEP) is 
paiilcip^Qfy^ Indu^des eJe that are appropriate to the 
student*^ asse^ced needs snd level of performance, and leads to 
approprisie least r^^tiSctivft piacements. Finally^ 
Instrueti^.iai plAr'Mmy incorpbrates bvera^ program evaluation 
ma anprDviT.ment practices to enhance th > quality and 
effectiveness of programs and services. 

INDICATORS 



Sttident Screening^ identfflcatlon, Pre-referral, 
and Referral 



Screening and idenilflcatibh efforts include: 



- community awareness programs; 

- cobperatibn with other agencies, e.g., heaith, mentai 

health, welfare agencies, and parent prgahizatibns; 

- screening across all age levels frbm birth to 21; arid, 

- on-gpjng screening prbcedures Including monitoring all 

children fbr expected progress. 



Pre«*referral prbcedures: 

- ConsDltation and support are ayaliabie tb teachers and 
other school persdnnei tb assist parents arid teachers 
In exploring alterhative apjarbachejL for riieetjrig the 
iridlvidual needs bi any student experieric^^ 
dJfficuKies, pribr tb the ^uderiFs fbrmal referral 
for special education evaluation. 



Referral procedures: 

- are specific and are disseminated tb all school 

persbririel; 

~ fbl!c\^ a written format iricludirig reasons for 
rel^rrah arid questibi^s tb be answered through 
_muiti-dlsciprinai7 evaluation; 

- assign specific responsibilities for each student's 

evaluation, case management^ ahd/br fbUbw-up; and, 

- protect the student's due process and procedural 

safeguard rights. 
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Evaluation proc«ss«s include: 




- an axplanitioii to pirenti of tests andiiiting 

procadurai In cbhiuhctlbn WKH tha raquast for 
pirahtal consent obtalriad prior to tha avaiuatibn of 
aacH rafarrad studant; 

- tha collactton of b^^ information frditi parents, 

teachers, school psychologists and other personnel, 

and written formai and infortnai de8cription(8) of student 

performanca (educatlonaji behavioral, and social) !n 

school and at hoitie, such as: I 



. level of I'^taii tUal functioning, 

• ^l^^^Z^"^ P lormance in comparison with ciassroorn 
paera,_ 

. fanrtional levels of abilitiea, achievement and/or 
sicill development, 

• adaptive functioning within a variety of aocial 
environments^ 

. error patterns (as noted in test protocols, work 

samples, observations), 
. fl^eclfic behaviors that might interfere with the 

learning ^rocess^ 
« learning ^le, and 

• incentive-motivationai style; 

- a comprehensive evalutttidh of each ie^^ student 

onducted by a multi-disciplinary team in accordance 
Mih federal, st^e, and local policies and 
procedures; and, 

- bbseiv^ibn by staff of students with whom they will 

be working, and observations of proposed placements 
for the student by staff and parents. 

Evaiuatioh procedures: 

- are agei-approprlate and^ valid for t;rie specific 

purposes for which they are used; 

- include a variety of assessment method^ and measures iri 

addition to testSi e.g^ observation, review of 
student history, conferences; 

- provide for assess^^^ the^ range behaviors and 

cognjttons targeted in the referral or the 
student's lEP; 

- are non-diacrim inatory; I.e.* are language and 

culture-appropriate and conducted in the child's 
native language or other mode of communication; 
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— go teyond th« purpose of labejln^^ and 

piacoment to provido information for planning 
instruction and related services for individual 
students; 

~ are administered by appropriately qualified personnel; 
ahdi 

— minimize categorical labeling of students. 
Evaluation rosults: 

— are idequatejy iuppdrted by testi or observations and 

ire summarized in clear, concise lahguage that a 
studeht's parents and teachers can read and 
understand; 

— provide adequate information to allow the 

muitl-dlsclpiinary team to make decisions about iEP 
development or revisldns, including: 



• eligibility for special education, 
^ insti ki^tionaL services, 

. r^elited sen^[ce8, 

• placement, and 

• iong-range planning; 

— are explained to school perei>hneli parj/its, an^ 

students and« if special education prograrns are 
indicated, the Implications of such action are 
explained to parents; and, 

— include recommendations ^or school peirsdnnel re^ardii 

the least re^rlctlve ehvirpnmehti including i^ucial 
educatibh alternatives and appropriate asslst^'ince for 
students who are referred back to the regula* 
education program. 



Iridividuallzed Educatlor Program (lEP) 

Participants 

lEPs are planned tog^^^ by parents, special and regular 
education teachers, appropriate specialists, and students, if 
appropriate, to ensure full communication abduf evaluation 
results, the student's prdgress, and prdgram and placement 
aiterhatives. 

Parents are jAvit^ and encouraged to attend meetings and to 
participate as equal members of the i^uiti-dircipiinary team. 

Students are provided with opportunities td make choices and 
to participate In the development or review of their \EP^, 
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In mdHtdiscrpJI^ a concerted effort is 

made to incbde representatives of ail agencies proyidihg 
services to the student with disabilities, e.j., probation, 
court*appointed guardians, iegai counsel, health, welfare, 
sociai services. 



INSTRUCTJONAL 
PLANNING 



Process 



Miittirdlscipllnaryjearn meetings inciude a quaiifled speciai 
educator^ the stadenfs teacher(s) and parents, the student 
when appropriate, and other individuaJs at the discretion of 
the parent or agency. 

team meetings are held to review all evaluation data and to 
develop or revise ah lEP for eiach student. 



At |EP meetings^ parents are Informed about evaiuation 
findings and aiternatives avaiiabie to their child, and the 
lEP is developed Jointly by tcHool staff and parents. 

The lEP deveippment process is coordinated and conducted In a 
welhorganized^ professional manner. 

A copy of the JEP is given to parents and a copy is available 
to those teachers who are directly involved in the education 
of the exceptional student. 

Parents, schpol staff, and as appropriate students, fully 
understand the program, goals, and specific objectives in the 
lEP. 

Content 

lEPs are comprised of elements appropriate to the assessed 
needs and levels of performance of individual learners and may 
include: 

- specific descriptions o^ present levels 

of educationaf performance Including intellectual 
functioning, physical and health status^ academic 
achievement, personal and sdciaj adjustment, and where 
appropriate, prevdcatibhal, vbcatibhal, and self*help 
sicills; 

a itejnent of annual goals that describes tlie 
educational peRbrn^^^^ that the student is expected 
to achieve by the end of the school year; 

- statement of objectives that are m^^ 
mtermediate steps between the present level of 
educational performance and the anriaa^ goals, and 
that inciude functional skills the student can apply 
in schooS and in post-school environments; 
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special rducatioh end ralated Mrvices ri^^ for 
the tludaht to meet the specified goals and 
objectives; 

thriftudeiifi pl^^^ descriptions of the 

extent to^hich the student wiii partici^^ in 
reguiar^ducation (academic and ndri*academic) 
programs, and will have planned daily ihteractioh with 
non^disabied peers; 

a rationale for why the educational placement is the 
Id^^l restrictive environment for the student; 



iNSTRUeTlbNAL 
PLANNING 



criteria and objectives to prepare each student to 
mi»re tomard a jess restrictive environment, including 
exit from the speciai education program if 
appropriate; 

instructional strategies and appropriate materials 
geared to the student's living style and developmental 
age; 



descriptions of necessary p<7;5tural positions if the 
student has a physical disability; 

descriptions of adaptive or prosthetic devices 
when necessary; 



- transportation requirements; 

- gba[8, objectives, and plans related to trahsitibhs; 

e.g., iong*range goals for educatlbhi emplbymeht, and 
for living as indepehdently pbssible In the 
community, and plans for co ordinating with agencies 
that are currently serving or will be serving the 
student; 

- goals and objectives to Involve parents In the 

student's education; 

- objectives related tb the completibn of graduation 

requirements (if age-apprbprlate); 



the date when required services will begin and the 
length of time the services will be given; 

an Indication of the Ihdividuits who are iespbnsibile 
for implemehtatibh bf the JEP» Including the regular 
classroom teacher, and a st^^ describing each 
Indivlduars specific responsibilities; and. 



objective criteria, evaluation procedures, and 
schedules^ for determining^ oh at least ah annual 
basis, whether the instructibnal objectives are being 
achieved. 
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student Placement 



INSTRUCTIONAL 
PLANNING 



Placsment and auignment of studehts to classes and teachers 
flflect an asMssmeht of each student's needs arid each 
teacher's skills. 

Placeriiente are based on the educational needs of students with 
disabilities, rather than on program availabiiity. 

Pjacements are consistent with the concept of least 
restrictive environment. 

Sty dents with disabilities are educated in the regular 
educatibn en^iHrohmerit, unless condit^^ 

implementation jif the lEPli^ environment 
with the provision of supportive services and aids. 

Student placement decisions take into consideration the 
abilities and needs of the student and the numbers and 
characteristics of other students in the aKerhative 
placements being considered. 

Studerits attend schools^ for their chronological 

ages, arid if special class placement Is appropriate: 

- students are placed in classropms that are in close 

proximity to classes of hbh-disabled peers; 

- students who are recetviri^g special educatibrial 

services are r&i itegrated Irito less restrictive 
eriyirorimerits over time to the extont appropriate for 
individual students; and, 

- exit guidelines are used to guide reintegration. 

the appropriateness of special education placements is 
monitored^ and interventibri is hiade at the appropriate level 
to correct problems as they develop. 



Indicators in this jectjon wef e drawn from the fdlldwing 
sources: CA, CEC, DEL, GLARRC-DB* KY, MA, McCormack 
(1982), ME, MO, NAESP (1984), NASDSE (1976), NC, NH, OH, 
Olsen, PA, SMA, TN, VA 
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RATIONALE 



S^d^ht perfomiarice Js most directly and significantly 
a^cted by tha quantity ^nd qaallty of ln$tructionar time. 
BiiCAUM of thts, a Strang commitment to ensuring that 
instntc^onaj time Is sufficient and occurs under the best 
possible circumstcinces is an essential element of an effective 
education. 



INDieATORS 

Sufficient time is allocated to accompiish the schooi's 
educational objectives. 

- the schooi caiendar is organized to provide maximum 

iBBtnlng time; 

- prior to adoption^ new ih^ructlonal p^^ or 

school procedures are evaluated according to their 
potential Impact on learning time; and, 

- tha schooi day, classes and other activities start and 

end on time, and begin and end at the same time for 
ail students. 

Effective use of time is emphasized throughout the schooi: 

- school eyenj8_ are scheduled to avoid disruptidh of 

learning time, 

- students are taken out of regular classrooms, either 

for academic or hbn-academic purposes, as little as 
possible; and^ 

- staff underhand time UTO priorities and follow school 

procedures designed to maximize learning time. 

Instructional activities absorb most of the school day: 

- Allocated time - Teachers: 

. establish p^lbriBes fo^ using class time and 
allocate time for eacli subject or lesson; 

* emphasize time in instruction by cbhtihually 
scheduling students in direct instrxjctidn and 
minimizing time in nbh instructional activities; 
and, 

. prepare students for transitions In advance and 
keep transition times between lessons short. 

- Engaged time - Teachers: 

. gain and maintain students' attention and mbhitbr 
students' time oh task (I.e., time spent actively 
engaged in learning); 
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eireulite iinbng students Between lassons to assist 
itudehts who need Help or Ha^ assigned 
taskSi and to mooitor progress; and, 
emphasize^^engaged time, Jj^ the use and amount of 
time^ during which students are aetively engaged in 
learning activities. 



Hie school day for students with dlsabiiities who are in 
speclaliy designed education programs is brgahlzed Into 
reasonable, flexible blocks of time that allow for effective 
instruction. 



Indicators In this section were drawn from tlie foiiowlng 
sources: Arlln (1973), Armor J1 976), Berliner ( 1 979)* 
Brookover (1979a), Brophy {t979J, CA, CCSSO, Cohen, S. 
(1982), Cooley (1980), CT, CTP^ penham (1980), Edmonds 
(1979a), Einmer (1980b and 1982)* Englert, Evertsoh 
(1982b), Gambrell (1981), Glass (1977), Glynn (1973), 
Kounln (1977Ji McCormack (1S82), ME, Medley (1979), Murphy 
t1 982), NAESP (1 984), NH, Olsen, PA, Ramey (1 982), 
Rbsenshlna (1978), Rosenshine (1979), Rosenshlne (1983), 
Sanford (I98l), Stalllngs (1974, 1980 and 1981b}, Teacher, 
VA, vr, Wiley (1974), Wilson (1981), Wyne (1979) 



tr^TRUCtlONAL 
TIME 
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RATIONALE 

Uttripjctipnil pricticis ropresaiii the delivery system for 
ir ;oitjplishihg the sotK^Vi misiiorr ahd meeting the individuai 
-•iuSt's Jif itu^ento. Effed^^^ closely tied to an array 

W i^oraiRatJnclude manageable staff/student ratios^ the 
Mdety^anji adequacy of InstrQctional approaches used to 
promota student learning, and the appropriateness of teaching 
tehavlors and methods used to suppbji individual learning 
styles and progress. For students with disabilities, it is 
Important thM InstrUctibhai practices contribute to 
successfui lEP implemeTitAioh, ir^^ the use of 

materiais,^ equipment, and res^^^^ that are appropriate to 
the age, skills^ and devalopmental levels of students. 
RnaHy, it is essential that Instructional jsiractices are 
organized to maximize student integratibh into ail aspects of 
school life on a reguiar basis. 

INDICATORS 

Organization of instruction 

staff/student Ratios 

Staff/student ratios are manageable for all academic and 
non-academic programs and services. 

Class eizes and caselb allow staff to meet the individuai 
instructional and other needs of students with disabilities. 

The number of students with disabilities within a c or 
related services programs reflecis nbtX2njy s^^^ 
but also the haturb and severity of students' disabilities and 
the subject matter to be taught. Aides and other assistants 
are employed when necessary. 

instructional Apprbaches 



INSTROeTlONAL 
PRACTICES 



Teachers continu^ll/ diagnose academ|c needs and prescribe 
apprppriate edUcaticn;^^ inactivities for each student, 
cbh&iderihg learning styles and rates of learning. 

Teachers use a variety of ait amative instructibhal apprbaches 
appropriate to the varied developmental levels, learning 
styles, and current levels of perfbrmahce of students. 

Lesson p|an8 are deyelbped pri6rj[6 based on 

logical^ sequential elements of Jnstruction, and Include 
Ihfrtructidtial resources and teaching activities matched to 
Btudeht learning objectives. 

to the extent possible, iearning in the classroom is 
generalized and enriched thrbugh diversified activities - 
i.g., directed class and small group instruction, learning 
:enf9r8 projects, laboratories, and experiences. 
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T«ach«rt • viiFiljt crf ln^ri?etr ; rouping patterns, 
ranging from wholi^ cUusa ioi onm^^^n^ instruction. Grouping 
pradUcM ari flaxfBle^nd earve tlia varying neods and 
changing abilities of students. 



Teaciiersteacli students not Just wliat to learni but how to 
iearn and to value learning. 



teaching Methods and Behaviors 

Pre-lnstructlon and initial presentation 

Teachers carefolly prepare students for lessons^ expiaih 
objectives In simple language, check to be sure that 
Db|ectives are underetood^ and refer to them throughout 
lessons to maintain focus. 

Teachers descri^ the relationship of a current lesson to 
previous study, rev|ew key concepts or skills jpfeviously 
covered, and provide students with opportunities to use 
previously learned skilis. 

Teachers prdvlde an overview of lesson activities and clear 
written and verbal directions. Teachers give detaiied and 
redundant explanations and instruction when presenting new 
content and skills, provide numerous eyimpfes, and check for 
student understanding. 

During instruction 

Teachers alldw sufficient time to present, demonstrate, and 
expiaih hew content and iskills. 

Teachers present new material one step at a time. 

Teaching and learning activities involve all available senses 
- visual, hearing, moving, and touching. 

Teachirs summarize the main pbint(s) of the lesson at the end 
of the lesson or instruction al activity. 

Teachers givj» students ampie opportunity for guided practice 
prior to assigning independent seat work or homework. 

teachers frequently check student learnih|i to see if students 
uhderstahd material and are ready to move on, and to find out 
If teaching methods are working. 

Soatwbrk assignments, that provide oppbrtunities for students 
to practice new skills, are divided into small segments. 



INSTRUCTIONAL 
PRACTICES 
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Tliachen Ml0ct pro&lemr and other academic tasks that are 
well matched to Jesson content so student success rate is 
high; Soatwork assignments also provide variety and 
challenge. 

Stadents are given oractjce activities that emphasize 
appiications of jeaitied skllli or concepts In dally living 
situatiohi to make learning meaningful. 

Teicherti m^e^ am gudents When they are Involved in 
practice seatworic, and provide corrective feedback for 
positive j-elhforcement and for additional instruction where 
necessary. 

Students master khcmjedgia ahd^s^^^ neW material is 

presented. When students donl understand, teachers provide 
additional instruction^ allow for practice, and retest until 
the student succeeds. 

\Anien^8kllis are mastered, students are allowed to move on to 
new material. 

Teachers frequently review key Ideas and_ skills throughout the 
year to check and strengthen student retention. 

Po8t*instruction 



INSTRUCtldNAL 
PRACTICES 



Students are provir^^.j with oppbrtuhities for independent 
practice with frequant feedback arid positive reinforcement. 

Homewdric is assigned to suppojl and reinforce classroom 
iearhihg after st^^ achieved a reasonabie success 

rate. Jt Js^typkaJly In small increments and at a level that 
students can complete successfully. Homework is corrected and 
returned to students promptly. 

Parents are told about student successes and are requested to 
help keep students involve^ jn learning, teacliers let parents 
Mipw th A homework Is Important and give them tips on how to 
help students keep working. 

Teachers evaluate student performance by obiectlve standards, 
not by peer oomparisoh, and use frequent and consistent praise 
for excellence in achievement and behavior to motivate 
students. Rewards are appropriate to the deveiopmental leveis 
of students. 



lEP implementation 

Use of iabels is minimized. Students are described In terms 
of educatibhaily fiihctloha^^ than disabiiity 

categories. Programs relate to the functional ieveis of 
student performance rather than to category of disabiiity. 
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Each stodent placed in thi dlitrict's cbmihuum of special 
•clacation services Is jpirovided with ah ipprbprjate Individual 
education program. Student placemehti special educationi and 
related servicei ari Implemented as specified in the student's 
lEP. 

Special educAlim as a guide for daily 

leason plana and Infraction for students with disabilities, 
earricula are adapted for individual students by varying 
instractlonal methods, materials, pace, and assignments. 

A ^Hety of initructldnal tnethbda^ materials, activities, 
adaptiye equipment, arid evaluation methods are used to araist 
Individual studehUi witli disabilities In meeting the goals and 
objecthres specified In their lEPs. 

Specialized materials^ equipment and other resdurceSi required 
to Implement each student's lEP are provided. 

Materials, activities^ and equipment used to Impiement the 
curriculuir Instructlbh specified In lEPs are appropriate to 
age, skills, and developmental levels of sit»dente. 

Regdiar educ provide appropriate sup port for 

students with disabilities and adjust the regular education 
program as heeded; adaptations of regular academic and 
vocational programs are Implemented as specified in lEPs. 

rhf tucUohal appr^ curriculum content, and materials of 
supplementary instructional services are coordinated with 
classroom programs. 

to necessary, teachers and related services specialists 
routlnefy assist studehts with dally living skills in 
dresslhg, eatlhg, ahd toileting. 

Each student receives or consultative 

re[ated services such as occupational therapy, physical 
therapy, speech therapy, and/or oriehtatldh and mobility 
training. 

The implemehtatloh of lEPs (service delivery) is cbbrdinated. 
Persons from outside agencies are involved In lEP 
Implemehtatlbn as specified by the multl-disclpllnary team. 

Parents are assisted and encduraged id participate in the 
Impiementatldn of their children's lEPs by supplementing 
school Ihstructidh with supportive home activities. 

School staff monitor lEP implementation on an on*golng basis. 



fraSTRUGTIONAt 
FRACTIGES 
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Students who are referred for possible speoiii education 
ser^ces continue wltliln thi^lr current piacementi until the 
process erf determining student eligibility and the heed for 
special education servlcei li ctmipleted and Implemented; 
referred students may be provided with modified 
initrujrtjbh/services while the evaluation process is being 
cbmpleted. 



INSTRUCTIONAL 
PRACTICES 



Student Integration 



Interaction of students with disabilities with their 
non-disabied peers is encouraged in all aspects of school life 
oh a regular basis. 

^udjinte with dIubMttiee access to and are encouraged 
to participate in ail academic vocatjonai, intramural and 
extracurrlcuiar programs and activities dh ah equal basis with 
non-disabied students. 



The imbuht <rf tjn^^ student with a 

diubility is integrated nbn*disabied peers corresponds 
with lEP specifications. 

Movement of students to iess restrictive ehvirdhmehts, as 
appropriate to their abilities ahd special heeds. Is 
encouraged by district sta^ and facLSitated by the district's 
cohtihuum of services and entry and exit criteria. 



Studehtr with^ dlsabiltttee^ given opportunities to go into 
the cj>mmunlty for functional iearning instruction ahd are 
accepted In the schooi and community. 



Student Evaluation Pfaetiees 

Fdr all students: 

~ student progress and achieyemeht are mdhitcred_ 

systematically dh ah ph-gdihg basis, usin^ formal and 
informal methods IhcludLng teaS results, grade 
repdrts, atiLendahce and other information to 

identify potential problems; 

- teachere use evaluations for formative purpdses; j.e.^ 

instructlonai diagnosis, prompt feedback to students 
and parents, and mddificatioh df ihstructidhal design; 

- evalyatldh df performance Is based on mastery of the 

defined learning objectives of the curricuium; 

- teachers prepare and use vaiid, reliable IhstrumiEihts 

for student evaiuation; 
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~ stiid&hts are ihfbrbidd_6f evalbation re8QUs_prbm 

In clear and ^s^^ to help students 

un^erstartd and correct errors and learn correct 
responses; and, 

- evaluation results are used to develop appropriate 

educational plans. 

For students with dlsabilities: 

- progress is avaiuated with respect to the objectives 

specified in the lEP, using measurement techniques 
that are valid and appropriate for the pt)jectives 
being measured, including a wide range of techniques 
such as formal ahd/br informal prc[* and pbst-Bvaluations 
personal bbservatibh^ review of represents ij^ 
bf each studenTs work, and Interviews wlti> students, 
teachers, parents, and others; 

- annual program reviews are effectively coordinated in 

accordance with jocaj policies and procedures; 

- results of annual lEP reviews are reported to and 

discussed with parents, school personnel, and other 
service providers; 

- results of student avaluations, lEP reviews, d 

teacher report! are used tp tnake decision regarding 
students' contihUang eligibility and heo j lor JEpecJa! 
education, apprbpriatehess bf placement and related 
services, and heed fbr changes in Instructional 
services; and^ 

- grades and\ promotions are based on students' 

achievement of goals and objectives (academic, 
vocational, social, self-help) specified in their 
Individual ib:PE, 



iriSTRiJCTIOr?AL 
PRACTICES 



Ihdicatbrs In jh' ; section ware drawn f'^om the following 
sources: Armor (1976)^ Bachelor (ieS2), B»?cker (1977 and 
1980), Behr (1981), Berliner 11976 and 197b„ BIpcfc 
(1976), Bloom, (197*aHd t976), BlUmberg (1980), Brbbkbver 
{1^79a,bJ, Bropfty (1979, 1980; 1981, 1982 8,b), Burns 
11979), CAi Cahfbrriia SDE jl977)^ eEe,^eobb (1973), 
Cbheh, M. (1981), ebben^ S. (1982), Crawford (1975), CTP, 
DEL, Dehham ( 1980),^ Goherty (1981), Duffy (1980), Edmonds 
(1979a and b), Emmer (198iK Englert, Jvertson t-«980a, 
1381, 1982a,b), Fitzpatrlck (1982), FL, Gage (1978), 
GLARRC'DB, Good L1977, 1979a,b,c), Grbss (1365), Hall 
(1 980), Hunter (1 977)i Hymari (1 979), Jbrgenson (1977), 
Kennedy (1978); KY, LA, Urkin (1976), Leithwood (1982), 
Levin (1981), Levic;e (1981a, 1982 a,b). 



ERIC 
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Ihstnictibrial PracticM sources_coQtinaed:- izbpham [1981), 
Uhmanjisa*), tort[« Jl975j^ MA-SBEj^ Madden (19761,^ 
McCormack 11982), Mcdeown (1979^80), McKenzJa ri979)eME, 
MedJey (1978 and 1979), Milazzo (1982), MC, NASDSE (1976). 
NAESP:(i984), NC, fleidarmeyer (1981},14ew ¥brk SDE (1974)* 
NH, bdden (1982), bisen, PA, Pufkiy (I983i, Ramey (1982), 
Reid (1980), Roddy (1984), Rpsenshrnii (1979 and 1983), 
ftofswdi-k (1t977)i Rutter (1979)^ Sarasbn (1971 ^ SHA, Soar 
(1973)* t-lalllngs (1974 and 1979), Teacher, VA, Venezky 
(1979), VT, W-B, Wa[Rer (1976). Webb (1980), Weber (1971), 
W^ Hach (1978), Wilson (1981), Wynne (1980) 



INSTRUCTIONAL 
PRACTICES 
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RATIONALE 



Stlidi9^ of ScHool: iffectlyehess have Jhdlcitid the importance 
of positive ichpdl ihd ciissfbbrn environments. In offective 
ichopif^i school and cliisroprn ehvjrbhmehti are safe, 
^^IsciplMeclr^nd ordirtya There is an atmiaiiphere lhilJs__ 
^ei-frfi:^ Jhe JhL tat ^ phj^cal fiaim or fear,^ihat_lfiads to _ 
pr odu^h^ teichlfig^ and ieaming. . Stadenta f eeJ ^care and 
sapported in a caring environment v^here they can succeed: 
The climate for special education reflects a sense <^ 
belonging among students and staff itiembers,: and fosters 
positive 8«^lfs:ohcep*2s in students. School and cia8srcK>m 
standards for acceptabie behavior are clear and administered 
cojisiMehtly and &JRy. TeacJiers use a variety of 
classroom management skllis to structure the learning process 
and maintain Student attention. 

INDICATORS 

Pules fo' i^cceptabje behavior of ntaff^ studentSv parents^ and 
administrators within the sch-:^'^' are: 

— cooperatively deveir d: 

— not overly authorlti^ 

— consistently and fairi> ^nforceo; 

— review'pd and reinforced through structured 

facu'ty/admihiitr&tlon ihteraetibh; and, 
~ clearly cbmmuhirrted to students. 



Conditrt for learning are pleasant. Ml scheoL areas are 
kept clean and In gooo repair, and m&dd attractive. 



The district a.id school ciimates are conduciv;? to ifafnjng and 
positive: human ihteractibn and encburage the capabliities and 

erfiphasize trie wbrth of ail individuals. Students feel secure 

and suppbrted in a caring environment where they can succeed. 



Special education spaces are pieasart, clean, safe, 
well-maintained, and respected c y .^udents and staff members. 

"^^le climate fbr special educatibh in each school reflects 
pride and a sense of belonging am^ staff 
members;^ Students and sta feel that they are "a 

paP of the total school process. 



Learning environments promote educational growth and the 
development of positiv a seif-concepts in students with 
disabilities. 

Cla88r<k^m_ standards for a^^ and consequences 

^^Isbehavlo^ are wr^^ reviewed with the 

students in detail early in the school year, and are 
administered consistently, fairly and promptly. 
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teachers usw m variety of clissrddm mahagemeht skills to SGH00l^ftND 

create a positive^ expectant, arid orderly classroojn _ CLASSROOM 

environment by actively structuring tile learn|5g proces^s, GblMATE 
managing timei and maihtalhing student attention. 



Teachersjrtdp dlsruptjdriii quickly^ avoid 
dismpting ijie whoje class, teachers minimize discipline 
prx^em^^dirfHaski^eha^^ by using appropriate class 
management techniques and by modeSing and reihfdrcihg 
appropriate behavior. In disciplinarv ^ctit:^^ the teacher 
focuses on the inappropriate ^. ^ h^t oh the studehf 8 
' erspnaiity and uses methods w .lot undermine the 

individual's dignity. 



the& 3 arr &mbothL_and Efficient ^lai^room routines. Students 
are tau^LandL required tb^^ the materials they need to 
class, teaciiers have assignments and materials ready for 
students, and classes start on time and purposefully. 

teachers structure their classrbbms sb they can give 
additibhal time and attehtibK tb jstudents v/hb need esrtra 
assistance withbut ignbrihg the needs of other students. 



Physjcal space and instructional materials are organized to 
minimize disruptive movement around the classroom and tb 
facilitate easy access to high use rraterials. 

teachore pay attention tb student ibte esta^ prbbjems, and 
iccbmplishmehts in social inter^ctjbns bbth and but of tiie 
classrbbm. Teachers make sure they let students know they 
really care. 

Special and regular education staff encourage student 
indeper^dence as much as possible: and encourage students to 
believe that they control their own futures. 

teachers effectively cbbrdihate tiib serviced of aides In tiie 
implementatibn of va^^ of the classroom program and 

use peer-tutoring and peer-counseling programs if appropriate. 



Indicators in this section were drawn Irbm tite fbllbwing 
sources: Ahdersbn, Ll\fl. (1980), Armbr (1976), Berliner 

(1976) , Brbphy (1976, 1974,^1979, 1980 ^ind 1981), CEC, 
eooley (1980), etP^ Edmonds (1979a), Emrner (I980a,b, 
1981, 1982), Englert, Evertson (19803^ 1981, 1982b)), 
GtARRC-DBr Good J1979aJ, Hunt«r (1977)^ I-P, Xbuhih 

(1977) , MA-SBEj^ME,^Medley (1^78 arid 1979), NAESP (1984), 
NH, L^Mry (197S>3<>l8e^^ PA, Bbsswork j1977), flutter 
(1979), Sahford (1981), Soar (1973), Symposium on 
Effective Schools (1980), VA, Walker (1976) 
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STUDENT PERFORMANCE. COMPETENCIES, 
BEHAVIORS, AND ATTITUDES 



SATISFACTION 
POST-SCHOOL dUr'^CMEl 
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RATIONAhE 

ftiveff^ctiv9 edacationai program ensures the development of 
academic, vocatiqnal, and sociai competencies Commensurate 
with each student's potential, and footers, high levels of 
student attendance and program cbmplatibh. StudeKtsare 
provided with bppbrtuhlties tb develop and express creative 
interests and taleints, and their schbo! experiences cultivate 
a positive self-concept as well as positive values and 
attitudes. 



in addition, stude rs with disabliities develop the self-help 
and Independent i^/ing skijis that cohtribuwe toward a 
productive lifestyle and full participation in the life of the 
cbmmuhity. 

INDICATORS 

Attendance, graduation, dropout, and suspension rates of 
students with disabiiities compare favorably with rates bf 
regular lirducation students. 

Students with disabilities corr^ leto high school, graduating 
with a standard or special diploma, or cert:ficate of 
completion. 

Non- and limKed^Engllsh-proficient students with disabilities 
progress at a satlsfactoiv ^^^^ their special educatibh and 
reguiar educatidh programs. 

Students w^tH Ojs.!bil:ties develop academic competencies. 

- Cbmrna^surata with their j^ifities, they devoiop 

competencies in appropriate academic curriculum areas 
such as reading, language arts, mathematics, science, 
social studies, cultural arts, and techholbgy; and, 

- They arhieve or go beybnd their Individualized 

eCjuiuatibhal program (lEP) goals and objectives in 
academic areas. 

Students with disabiiities develop vocationai competencies 
commansurate with abilities and interests. 

- They acquire jbb preparatibh and vocational skills; 

- They demonstrate pre-employment competencies such as: 

. ability to identify career or vocational ihterestSi 
, knowiedge of selected career and requisite sk!!is 

and attributes, 
. ability to identify. traininiq and employrnent options 

and bppbrtunlb'ef and 
. abllity to seek employment or further education 

or training; 



STUDENT 

competemcieS, 
behaviors. =^ 
and attitudes 
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- as appropriate, they develop Job-specific skilJs, 

ihcludihg knowledge and skills normally required to 
carry oL^t ihtiy-level tasks of a specific occupation 
or cluster of occupatibhs; and, 

- they deve[6p^ work maturKy ski those 

skills needeo o obtain and retain a Job. 

Students with dinbiiities d<^^/eiop positive behaviors and 
attitudes including: 

^ positive self^bhcepts, 

*- pbsiilve attitudes toward others, 

- productive work and study habits, and 

- effective sociaf s' Jlls. 

Students with disabilities develop and express creative 
interests and talents* 

Students with disabilities develop self-help and independent 
living skills in such areas as: 

- applying prbblem-solving and decision-making skiHs; 

- communicatmg needs and feelings effectively; 

" khbwinj; abbui essential aids and bquiprhent and hbw tb 
acquire them; 

- knbwing abbut benefit pE^ograms and financial 

assistance opportunities, and how to acquire them; 

- understanding affirtilative action, fair emplbymeht, and 

other ahti-discrimin&tibn guarantees that affect them: 

- advocating fbr legal, p^rsbnal* br cbnsunwr rights; 

- negbtlttUng confidentfy with agencies or individuals 

to acquire essential benefits and 
services; 

- uhderstahdihg hbw earned and unearned Incbme affects 

benefits eligibility; 

- knowing about and understanding how to acquire 

personal care assistance to live independently; 

- knowing about housing options and understanding how to 

acquire them; 

- applying the principles of accessibility to homes; 
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AND ATTITiiDrS 



knowing about transportation options arid how to 
acquire/use them; and, 

being comfbrtabie in social situations and using 
leisure time productively. 



STUDENT 
PERFORMANGE. 
COMPETEttGIE^, 
BEHAVIQRSi =^ 
AND ATTITUDES 



Indicators In this section v/ere drawn from the following 
sources: CA, CCSSO, DEt, FIL, GLARRC-DB, IL, MO, NC, NH, 
NY, PA, Tindall (1984), VA 
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RATIONALE 

An iffactlva •ducationai program fosters a sense of 
s^lsfactlon in the individuals who are major participants arid 
stakeholders in the process - studehtSi parents, school 
staff, and community members. School staff rieed to feel a 
sense of worth and chailehge in the work thoy do arid the 
impact they have. Students rieed to feel good about their 
8chcK>l experlerices and j^tisfled w Parents 
rieed to feel corifident that school programs will lead to 
successful achieveriierit and positive benefits for their 
children. 

At the community level, unde* standing of arid support for 
educetionai programs enhance the potential for prbgrarii 
effectiveness. Alsb^ employers' willingness hire graduates 
arid their satisfactlbh with the Job perfbrriiance of students 
and graduates infiuerice the potential for effective 
integratiori of individuals with disabiiitles into community 
life. 

INDICATORS 
Students 

Students with disabllJtie:^ are satisfied with the educational 
services ihey have received and feel that the special 
edacirtlon, regular education, and vocrtidhal educatibri 
programs have met their needs. 

Students with disabilities are satisfied with their progress 
in sch >bl. 

Studeiits with disabilities are satisfied with the way they 
have been treated in school by faculty, staff, and other 
students and with their level of integration with non-disabled 
peers. 



Parents 

Parents of children with disabilities are satisfied with: 

- the special ac ^atibri program, procedures, arid 

saryicea prcvioed for their child reri, arid with their 
children's progress; 

- their level of p oirticipation and involvement; 

- the Whf their c'lild ir» tre^tud at schbbi by faculty, 

^aff, )»nd ether s^liidents; 

' ? 5. list's i^V jrcfibi^ with nbn-disabled students. 



Scteoi staff: __ 
Teachers, Admihistratbrs, Program Specialists 



Staff menrb^ni jsgs a sense of chalit ge and satisfactldh In 
their pr^fo^^ejofial ro^^ and feel they tr^k^ a difference, as a 
result of Involvement In decrislon-makl v 

Staff are satisfied with the inclusion . stu^bni^s with 
disabilities witHm the regular education program, and have 
positive attitudes toward special education. 



Staff are satjsfied with the special education program and 
services In such areas as: policies and procedures, 
instructional delivery and results, and In-service training. 

Employers 



Employers express Wm employ students/graduates 

with disabilities, and are satisfied with the performance of 
these students and graduates. 

School Board and Gommuhity 

Tlie school board injlic^^ the special education 

program through the allbcatibn of necessary resources. 

Students with disabiiitr t are vlnwed Itlvely and treated 
well in the communis, . 

Parent and hbh-pareht taxj.av. r^ indicate satisfaction with, 
and demonstrate support for, the special education program. 

Community leaders and business persons indicate support for 
the special educat' jn program through dbhaiions or contributions, 
employment of graduates, and support of special activities. 



Indicators in this section were drawn from the following 
sources: CA, CCSSO, DEL, GLARRC*bB, MO. NH, VA 
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RATIONALE 



An •fffiictlve educitlbn enables indiyiduals to func^ 
suc^oisVtiiiy ftociity indio be coiUKiautirig^ members of the 
commanfty. th|r po^-secohdary 
edacation/trainlng commensurate with abilities and Interests; 
finding and maintaining empioyment situatior^:^ that lead to 
economic security; and attaining living situations that 
represent independent and least restrictive lifestyles. 

INblCAtdRS 



Special educ^bii graduates ichiev^ the pb^^secondary options 
they desire, Incjudlhg^cbnjlnulng^ their educ^jon, entering 
Job training, and/or finding ^nd maintaining employment. 

Special education graduates obtain suf^^clent income through 
employment and/dr t>eneflt8 to be as financially independent as 
possible. 



Special education graduates achieve ah ^^^depend&ht lifestyle, 
becoming Integrated Into the community to the fullest extent 
possible. 

SpiclaS education graduates participate fi*Mu epciet/ by 
voting, becoming members of civil grbUp«( ar r" other community 
brgahizatlbnSi and talcing part in social an:.^ r^^creatlonal 
activities. 



indicators in this section were drawn fro ' : • b\'')ow;is;; 
sources: CCSSO. Ft, MO, NH 
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USES OF THE REFERENCE DOCUMENT 



EffgcttvgnMS indicators for Saecial-E^eatfefi has been developed to serve as a 
reference tooi to Improye the educatibh of all students wltli disabiiitles. The 
parpose of this sccifon is to describe potential ases and factors to be considered 
prior to use. 

Intended Uses 

Through the efforts of the^ ^^^^^ RRC Panel on Effectiveness Indicators for 
Special Education, many different uses of this reference tool were identified. Four 
primary uses for tlie Jffectiveness Indicators were specified by the Panel in the 
development process. These were to: 

1 . assist In setting goals, clarifying values, and building consensus, 

2. serve as a br-ls for Identifying or defining program evaluation questions, 

3. provide a resoc.-ce for parent and staff development and training, and 

4. stimulate research and Hevelopmeht activities. 

Effectiveness mdieaters^ftr Spe cial Education can be a resource for each of these 
uses at the schooi xiiSrict, or state levelsi, depending oh the needs and 
configuration of the agencies or organizations InvUVed. !t also can be used by 
In^lttrtlons of higher education (IHE's) as a gc Je for research and in the teaching 
process. H can be used by private schools or private school organizations. Implicit 
In all of these potential uses is a focus on deflriJng, lmproviig, and/or developing 
effective special education programs leading to improved or expanded outcomes for 
students with disabilities. 



Uhddubtedly a variety of other uses for the r- erence source will be identified. 
The Panel rhtended to develop a document that could be used by all people 
c._ncerned with education, with primary emphasis on state and local education 
administrators, teachers, and parents. The followihg matrix provides a visual 
depiction of the anticipated most frequent uses of this reference tool by various 
groups. 



Matrix of Primary Uses by User Groups 



Setting 
Goals 



Program Evaluation Parent/Staff 
Criteria/Questions rralnihg 



Research/ 
Development 



•y»ri groups 



X 



X 



T-. ochtr groups 



X 



X 



Lea Bciministrators 



X 



SEA administrators 



X 
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Cbhc e r ns^ and Issues 



ffie process for osjng Effectivene s s indi cators for Sb Q cia l Educati on Is as^ Impoilant 
as ihe product itseif. impjementlhy schbb! Improvement efforts Involves complex 
processes. Both commitment and consensus must be developed by key people in the 
process jnciuding school _ staff, parents, students,^ _end school board and other 
community members^ Careful plahnihg,^ coordin^ion,^ and mo of the 

implemehtatibh process must be i:ynducted. Im^ and institutiGhalizatibn 

of changes in any human organization are time consuming and slow processes. 



The Panjil identified several concerns jaind issues re^^ the process of us^ih^ihis 
document as a reference tool. Specifically, the ParieS emphasized that it represents 
a t>eglnning point, not an end product Perhaps it should be viewed as one "b^^ 
within the building of a well-mihaged system for educating stud with 
disabilities. It must be used apprbpriately to pf the 

bu}lding. It should be hbted as well thS Ef fectiveness Indicators for Specia l 
^^W^f*^ represents th^ Ideal for programs educating students with d'sabilitiesT 
Improvement is a long-term process that should not be expected to occur 
immediately. 

Additional concerns emphasized by ths Panel which should be considered carefuliy 
by any group reading or using the indicators include the folSowlhg: 

QQmpari$ons . It is hot intended for use In comparing Individual states, districts, 
schdpis, or classrbc.ns. It Is Intended, rather, as a tool in the efforts toward 
excellence in education. 



Evaljiatlon gystem. It is not Ir and of itself ah evaluation dbcumerit. It cbald be 
used as a basis for developing a local or state level javaluatibn system, to do so, 
the agency would need to conduct ah extensive process _t6_ Identify the indicators 
that are relevant and develop methods for measuring the Indicators. 



Level of Measurement IndlcsSo^ Include both quantifiable items which can be 
measured with re[sftlve_ ease and qualitative items which are more difficult to 
measure. Some terms can^ be clearly defined, but no consensus exists regarding the 
defifiitibns x>f certain other terms. During local plahhihg processes^ it will be 
essential for the various people invoived to agree bh wdrking definitions of these 
terms. They must as well agree on standards and procedures for those Qualitative 
items selected as priority areas for improvcment_ _The J^ndl^ statements allow 
for the developmeht of specific definitions and measurement methodologies which 
are appropriate to the individual contexts, needs, resources and capacities of each 
district, program, school, or student. 

eomDrehensivenes s of the Document No program, schpbU or district could address 
all of these indicators at the sams_ time^ nor would it be appropriate to do so. 
Effectiveness Indicators for S p e cial Edu eatlbh piovides a menu from which groups 
may select priorities through a cbhsehsus-buildihg process. 



Limits on— ebmbreherisiveness. A^^ there are many indicators listed in this 

reference tbbl^ there may bs many other indicators that could be added. 
Effectiveness [ndfc ators for Special Education is iimited by the types of primary 
documents us3d in the development process. It should be recognized that other 
vaUd effectiveness indicators may exist currently in other systems or may be 
generated through the consensus building process at the local level. 
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P*lPg|pg pi?mg* The indicators 8b6tild_^A usad Jo identify, support, ind_ provide 
public recognition for effective programs, policies, and practices. Deficiencies 
should be identified within the positive perspective of Improvement 



^'^M'vg gv^lji^Ign; A final caution destrves special emphasis. School 
imprbvemenL effoits require a sub^anUal ambuht of time and effort for 
Implementation. Effective formative evaluatibh is essemial ib guide the fine*tuning 
of such efforts. Parents, advocates^ school pejsbnhe^^ and state 

education agency staff should avoid making premature decis^ about the quality of 
programs and tiervices based on initial outcome evalu^ions. 



Examples o f Uses 

Effe^ven^ss indicators have been pi- are currently being used In a variety of 
settings across the country. Five prblects are de8crij2sd^e[bw concrete 
examples of how ^ate and Ibca^ grbups are uslnj^^^l^^ similar to that 

contained in Effecfiveneas thtflcatbra for Sp e ciai Education : and how, in the case of 
the Florida SEA^ a draft bf this reference tool was used recently. 

Th» Fjprtcfj Expyj^ncy. Since 1982, the Florida Bureau of Educcttibn for ExcepUbnal 
Studento has funded Prc'^ct EE3E, a special project to help IbcaL schbbl di^ricts 
conduct program evaluation based on local heeds Prbject F?SE (Evaiuirtion of 
Exceptional Student Educatiph) has gehbrAed a bet j^ xlbcumci^ts describe 
evaUiation process. ihcludbd, fiowever^ are- specifio evaluation q^uestibhsj 

criteria^ or indicators. Florida will disseminate copies of EfteGttvsn«sa Iridlcatb rs 
fpr Spocial E^jatibtr to jill jocal^ school districts to assist them In identifying 
evaluation questions, criteria, and indicators that are applicable and validated at the 
local Jeveh The 500 pages of EESE riocumehts will facilitate the adoption, 
adaptation, and validation process. 

At the Rtate level, as part of the Department bf Educ^rtibb Program Review Proce^, 
ihe Bureau has been directed tb ibbk at essential elements of an effective ESE 
system. Six areas for review werb selected: 

1. cbntijiubnrbfalterna^^ placements 

2. parent invoivemeni 

3; services to pre^klndergarten handicapped students 

4. educational technology 

5. transition of students from secondary prbgram to work or post- 
secondary education 

o. program bvaluatibn 

TOb Bureau^ Saff, In a grou process, used the draft indicators dbcumbnt tb selbct 
su^mponents or indicators of each topic. Data collectlbn tb determihe the 
presence or absence of the indicators will be cbnducted primarily through review of 
student records. 



TOe— Wtrmesbta Twin Cities M^e t rOPoHtan Area Project, During the 1985-86 schbbi 
year^ 22 distrU^ In ih^^ metropolitan area chose tb address 

cbbj>braUve]y _ their common need to improve progfaim^ serving students with 
emc^lonal^nd behavioral problems. Working together^ district _p^^ from the 

22^tli^ricts, ^ate department of educatloh staffs and junivbrslty persbbnel developed 
program quality indicators specifically for prbgrams In thjs disability area. Districts 
are using the self-devised quality indicatbre for program design, program 
improvement^ and program evaluation. 
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The Nbw Hampshire S tse clal Education Prdll et . Tha Special EducsHtibh Clvlsion^ df the 
New Hampshire Department c^i Education Is developing a com 
pyitem^ for assessing the effectiveness of J^declal education 
Hampshire 8chck)l districts. The ^effectiveness sy^erri^ indicators of 

ef^ctlvehess develiDp^d both^ an extensive^ literature review as well as 

stakeholder Jesp^ Hampshire- local school district educators, state 

eilu_<»t|on ag^ school board members, and cdmmuhity 

representatives. (The New Hampshire database was incorporated into this reference 
tool.) 



The process Included develbpihg a survey instrimieht cdns^^ list of 

effiictlvehess jhdic^brs with a rating scale &r respdndents to indicate the relative 
Impbrtahce of eacft item. „ 1lie sunrey n^s m^^^ to 740 Individuals in New 
Hampshire _incltjding_special education administrators and staff, superintehdehts, 
principals, regular and parents of students with disabilities, 

indic^ors racaiying high stak^^ ratings form the basis of the effectiveness 

system, instrumentation is^ being developed to allow schbbt: districts to assess their 
performance reiated to: ^rdgrarti and Student Outcbmes; Philbs6phy,_JPi>J[cies, and 
Procedures; Resources, Curricylumi and Seivices; _ Instructional Pra^lce 
Particrpatibh; The Learhihg Envirbriment; Staff Behaviors and -Attitudes; and 
Leadership and _ Prbfesslbnal__DcnrelQpme^^^ In^umentatlbn includes an array of 
quefirtibhiiaires,^ checklists^ bbsanratlon and interview protocols, as well as 

procedures and formats for accessing outcome data. In 1986, the system_ was pilbte^^ 
in th^ee New Hampshire districts producing comprehensive^ "Protiles of Effectiveness 
in Special Education" reports. Future activities will ihvblve cbhtihued develbpmeht 
and refinement of the system, and expahsibh bf its use by other New Hampshire 
school districts. 

The SPEED^MA^ ^ l liri6is Protejt, The SPEED/SMA inqul^ was a three pronged 
approach td establishing^ a comprehensive system for a special education program 
description and evaluation. The three components of tlie process cerried out were: 

1. Development of a "conceptual mddei" for defining a special 
education program. 

2. The develbpmeht bf a generic, set of "criterion statements for 
special edAJcatlbn. programs and senrices" that would serve as 
quaJlty^a^emer^^^ as tlie basis for defining 
programs based on the approved conceptual model. 

3. beveiopment of processes: and prbcedu/es tb use the_ standards 
set 1^ the generic "criteribh statements" ^d "specific program 
descriptiohs," that were^ written 6n„tlie basls^ of th^ 
srtatemcmt" _ to_ be_ used as_ the ^andard Jy which special 
education programs w^ be evaluated using data analysis and 
discrepancy statements. 

inie critical process in the Inquiry was the: deyelppmeht bf the criteribn staioineiits 
that represented the communities* statement bf quality special educsrtion programs. 
Tills process was carried but by Invblvihg professionals frbm J^dth r^^ ihd 
special educatjph at the administrative, super^^ 

levels. In additibm board of edticatidn rnembers, para^^ representatives 
frofTL comfminity and 8tate_ agencies and ^er Interested people participated in the 
actual writing and confirmation process. These members represented ^'le best talent 
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thtt could b« foynd in the fourteeri (14) member school jj^^^^ SPEED speeial 
educMlon cooperatjvei In the iflftyflve (55) district SMA regional special education 
cooperatiye and from the State of Jlllnofs. Once completed, the "criterion 
statemehtsr or indjcators of quality were adopted by the entire community through 
board approval processes. 



The^ process has led to a quality program evalUatfon Bfmmm within the area. 
Discrepancy evaluations are to be Cdnducted based on program descriptions that 
represent the statements of quaHty be^ rtrjved fo^ In Individaal programs. 
Automatic re-evaluatioh processes take place on a specific time cycle. 



Education Evaluation Prolech By March, 1987 the Vermont 
State Department of_ Education will complete and pilot program evajiiatidh model, 
one part ot^hich Is an extensive set of program quality ihdicatbrs. The ibdlcator^ 
imre derived through a consensus bui^^^^ process ihydlving as many as 1,600 
parents^ teachers, pediatricians, legislators, principals, special education dire^^^^ 
superintendents, college and uhiversity personnel, state department staff, and private 
service providers. 

The Indic^ors will S» adopted by the Vermont State Board of Educatibh and 
recommended fbr_ ise at aU^ levels from individual classroom to statewide 
applications. from the normal state-level cdmpiance monitoring task, 

the quality indicators are viewed as a fertile and Vermorit-legitimated resource for 
going beyond compliance to special education programs of quality. 

Lyyninq frpm thy examplgg^ jniese ilve^examp^ demonstrate how effectiveness 
Ihdicatbrs are brucial to program improvement efforts; In each case it would have 
been beneficial fer the group or agency to have had access to a reference tool as 

comprehensive as Effectiveness Indieateirg fi ;ir Soec l al Education , Having this 

reference_ too] avail^^^^^ decreased development tim^. Increased sharing 

through inter-group collaboration, and increased the range of options considered. 



Other I^ote ntial U ses 



There are m^ahy other wavs Effectiveness Indicators for Sp e cial Educ atibh can be 
used. Examples of uses at various levels of the education system include the 
following: 

1; States can use the indicators to develop a s^^ school 
: nprbvement prcgrarTU e^^^ a self-evaiuation system 

for use by local districts In planning for sctiool improvemeht 
efforts_br targeting statewide technical assistance and training 
programs. 



2. I^cal district personnel can use the dbcuiiient to select 
priorities, conduct heeds assessments, and develop and monltot 
local school and special education program improvement plans. 

3. Be^ulv and s^^ administrators, and 
parents can use the document to identity and support existing 
effectim special education programs, services, practices, and 
poUcles, and to establish priorities and plans for improving 
existing programs or developing heeded policies and programs. 
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4. Agencies and brgahizatjons^^^ as a resource 

for developing or refining professional and program standards. 



Higher _ aducation^ facalty, staff-developmeht cbprdinatorsi 
teachers, administrators, and parents can use the indicators In 
refining or developing pre-service and in-service personnel 
development plans and programs. 



6. Local school boards can use_ the Indicators for establishing 
district policies. and^_ for reviewing programs, processes, 
procedures, and outcomes. 

7. Agencies and parent organizations can use the indicators in 
parent training curricuja to provide ah bvervlew of the 
educational system for ihtrbductbry parent traihlhg and for 
more in-depth training fbr parent specialists. 



8. PHvate schboi btganiz^^ the indicators to identify 

indicators of effective private school programs that could be 
used by their associated schools. 



Conclysidn 

Effectiveness Indicators jbr S pecia Education is intended to serve is a resource for 
all concerned groupsi in their efforts to move beyond cdmpliahce tb focus bh the 
effAi^veness^ regular education, special oducatibh^ and related services for 
students with disabilities. Their combined efforts have generated much significant 
progress to date and can continue to provide a majbr impetus for program 
refinement and development. 
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DEVELOPMENTAL HISTORY OF THE DOOUMENT 



eff#rt»v?W8 Indicators for Special Edacation ; A Refereneo^^feol (First EditlbriJ represents a 
mile^brie Jn JUia_id8tory of thci Regional Resource Center {RRCj program. It Is the result of a 
coopBratlve national effort of many people that was facilitated through the regional structure 
of the PRC program. 

The RRC program is funded by the U-S^ Office of Special Education Programs to assist state 
and local education agencies in developing quality programs and services for handicapped 
children by: 

- working with them to identify and analyze persisting problems; 

- linking them with the most recent develbpmiahts In special education 

research, techndibgyi and practices; 



linking them with states experiencing sjmllar problems and providing 
the i>ppbrtun!iy for and assistance in developing solutions for common 
problems; 

helping them adopt new technblbgies and practices; and 

working with them to imprbve the cbbperat^^ between professionals 
and parents of handicapped children. 



In the^ Spring arid Summer of j985, the six RRCe conducted needs assessments in all fifty-eight 
(58) 5tate ^ducatbn Agencies (SE^^^^^ Thirty-five of the SEAs, or BJ%. ideritified program 
evalurtlon as a perelsting problem. When state heeds were cbllapsed to regional priorities, 
fear of the six RRC regions listed brie or mbre prbgram evaluation Issues as regional 
priorities; 

The Mkl*Sbuth RRC cbnvbneif repr^siBinM^ these four RRCs as a 4ask force tb plan a 

ibim response to the apparent need ior ways progiams can judge their own effectiveness, 
AdditibnaJ^ advice _wa^^ought from the other two RRCs. the Research Committee of the 
Cbundl_x>f_Admlnlstr^or8 of Special Education and from sbme private firms thS were working 
with state education agencies on program evaiiiatibh. 



It became clear that a great dbal j^ redundant a^^ occurring as state and local 

agencies sought tb locate b^a^L Indicators o^^ in special educatibh thrbugh 

library searches^^^^a^^ The task force proposed that a dbcumerit 

1^ developed ihat^uld serve as a reference tool to such local arid state effojis. The task 
further proposed that the document be developed with the direct IrivolvAment ^f a 
broad-based panel of representative stakeholders in order to ensure that the Jesuits would be 
useful. Initial concerns about havirij -Natibrial Iridicatbrs^ were set aside when the effort was 
defined as a reference tool frbni which stakeholder groups would draw inforniation for use in 
their own locales. 

A first J^ep Jnvblved lo^^ state documerits. Because the SEA 

dbcuments were_ not T^^^ available in the literature, each RRC agreed to contact Its 
constituent SEAs and provide documents that would meet the follbwing criteria: 
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1. Represent a local or state special educatibri perspective; 

2. Be aviHable in the public domain or be released for use by the RRC 

prograrh; 

3. Represent the most current information from the source; 

4. Refer to ^'effectiveness" or "quality" i.e.i hot compliance^ arid 



S. Provide a basis for iudgihg effectiveness arid quaUty. 

Eight types of Jtems were coDSidered for jriclasion In the compijatioh; "standard " 
"criteria," "gbaia.r_ "jihjectlves," "Indicators." "documentation" or "bvlderice/ 
"evaluAlon varJables," and "evaiuar^^^ Materials from 13 states (many bf 

whicb_ were In draft form) were obtained through this prbcess. The Mld*Sbuth ARC 
prepared e sample compilation of these and other dbcumerits, e.g., some initial 
stod'ts, for discussion by the panel. 

A representative panel was forrried^Jn^ February of 1986, and task force and panel 
actMtjes were merged^ P^ief membership had been designed to ensure the 
participatibD of representatives of: parente of children and youth with handicaps; 
Special _ education administrato in locai educatfon agencies XLEAs); Speciai 
education administrators In SEAs; Chief State School Officers, and the participating 
RRes. In March, two teachers were added to the pariel arid the South Atlantic RRC 
sent a representative. 

The panel members were asked to perfbrrii three functions: 

1- TopmtlcIp2^e^^[ri^ face^b-fo^ interactions that wbuld ensure that_ 

tha^ deveiopment of a reference dpcumeht would address primary rieeds 
and would be appropriately linked to relevant events, pebple, arid 
contexts; 

2. To share drMts of the prbpbsed dbcuriierit ^Ith colleagues to ensure 

broad^based input tb the firial prbduct; and 

3. To assist with the dissemination of the dpcumeht in the future by 

creating awareness of It and Its potential uses. 



While the panel was being fbriTYed. the RRC distributed a request for 

proposal to Individuals and agencies ihat might assist the Mid-South RRC in 
develbpihg the reference tool. The responsibilities of the subcohtractbr Included 
facilitating the meet^lrigs ^d integrating panel input with evailable research on 
e^ectivebe^. The subcontract was awarded to the Center for Resburce 
Mmageraent jCRM^ on its pribr wbrk with the New 

Hampshire SEA and the avaijabiiity of its data base on the effectiveriess research. 

Over a five month period, commencing bri MarcIv 5^ 1986, riiembers of the National 
RRC Panel collabor^ed ib produce a comprefiensive reference document idehtifyihg 
what current Jirid pa^ l^^^ and research suggests are th> types of butcomes. 
approachM, and conditions that characterize an effoctiye special education pri>gram. 
An effe^va special education program Is broadly defined hjare as brie that is 
chara^erized by an equitabje, pbsitlve and successful school experierice f br students 
with disabilities and one that leads to equal access to sbciety arid a productive 
IHestyle. 
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fffbrts off th» Panel involvecJ three fac^to^ce work sessions, Individual review 
and •diting, ind telepliOne conferences to ^ s ideas and reictlon ^arid to aciiieye 
consensus on the franiewbrk, cohtont, and format of the docuifieht. Panel members' 
work togethei^ was guided by several principies and Collaborative daclsicns. These 
included agreement that: 

- Tbe document Jwbald be written from the perepeetive of equal 

educational opportunity for all students - all children receive the 
same education, unless their heeds require alternative approaclies. 

- TTie National^ Panel efTorl and Jhe ehlef St^ School Officers' effort 

to specify effectiveJieMJndicators would be compatible to the extent 
possible as a way of strengthening communication between regular and 
special educators on program Improvement efforts. 

- t^e document would emphasize effectiveness, not compliance. However, 

Items associated with compliance would be Included If they also had 
implications for effectiveness. 

- Themes of majof import to the special education field* such as least 

restrictive environment and parent participation wOuld be highlighted. 

ln^^eviioplh& the document, the National RRC Panel had to addreis issues arising 
from differences among document sources lii deflnttion of terms, and variations in 
quality and spBCificity^ Terms to be used throughout the document were defined, 
and to the extent possible statements jwere framed In a consistent format. However, 
because of the range of differences found in sources, considerable variation had to 
be accepted in the levoJ of specificity across indicator statements included In the 
document so that the original intent or meaning of statements would not be lost 
through editing. Panel members deleted statements of questr jnable quality. 

Hie initial data base was condensed by CRM to a first draft document for Panel 
review and editing with the intent of reducing redundancy within categories and 
creating consistency across categorlas «lth respect to the major concepts <-eflected 
In the data sources. The first draft document was reviewed/edited by Panel 
members and subsequently revised to Incorporate their recOmmehdatibhs as well as 
reaction from several external reviewers. A Similar process occurred with the 
second draft before all sections of the document were finalized. 

Producing a document that would lead to J better understanding of the many 
Interrelated practices and conditions Msoclated with effective special education 
programming proved to be a complex challenge fOr the Panel. In respohdihg 16 this 
challenge, Panel menib«rs brought varying perspectirss and experiences to the Jask, 
while sharing.^ common-^mmltment to equal educational opportunity for ^udehts 
wHh disabilities. One Panel member reflected her experience with the process In 
tills way: ^As we ^roggled together, we learned togeth^er/'^ The exchanges and 
Insigbte fh^ resulted trom the Interactfohs of Eanel jnembers Influenced many 
aspects of the document^ development, and helped ensure that the viewpoints of 
dWeront constituencies who might uso or be affected by the document were 
considered. 

ITie document you how hold Is still emerging. Thus, it Is called the "First Editibfi" 
tft signify^ that It Is intended as a dynamic tool. Reyisidhs will be made as tlie 
Panel learns more about what does and dOesh't work In special education. 

iffectiveness indicators for Sbaelal Edueation Is presented as a tool to be used at 
and local levels. Hierefore, it has ho copyright. Initial copies were 
diStHbuted free to " tiujnber of organizations In 3-ring notebooks using a high 
quality reprbductloh process; 
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Special Edacation Se|f-Appralsed Guide, 1985. 
Oisen^ Kenneth, TDpical Issue Paper: State 
Standards for Special Education (Revised), 
t^xington^ KY: iWlid-South Regional Resource 
Centeh 1984. 



*'lnstructi6h - The Principal and Other 
School-Based Adrnihistrators," source unknown, 
October, 1982. 

Pennsylvania SEA - Project PIPE (Parents in 
Partnership with Educators) * Pennsylvania Bureau 
of Special Education's Pareht*toFPareht Project 
(indicators), 1985. 



Rhode Jsjand SEA - A Self-Study Guide for the 
Evaluation of Special Education Programs, 1984. 

Symposium on Effective Schools Report (1980). 



(&6t> Van Dyke) C^^ Statements for Special 
Education Programs and Services — from Goal II 
SPEEb/SMA Inquiry What Should Be" Regarding: 
Programs and Services, 6/30/83. 

'Jhstructioh — The Teacher," source unknown, 
October, 1982. 



Tennessee SEA - Self-Evaluatlon/MonltorSng 
Instrument, 1985-86. 

Virginia SEA - Standards of Effectiveness for 
Virginia's Special Education Programs, 1985. 



Vermont SEA - Deputy Commissioners Office, 
Effective Schools: A Summary of Recent Research, 
no date. 



Wilcox, B. and Bellamy, G.T., Secondary Education 
for Students with Down's Syndrome: Implementing 
Quality Services. (Draft - 1986?) 
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INVITATION TO USERS 

Effectiveness indicators for So ecfa l Ediica tien^— .A^eference Tnoi has 
been prepared as a "First Edition" without a formal field test aithbugh 
extensive reviews were conducted. The National RRG Panel elected to 
distribute the document in its preseint form and request three levels of 
feedback from users: 

A. Individuais and grbaps who intend to use the dbcumeht early in 
the 1986-87 school year are being sought to serve as field 
testors. Parents, teachers, admihistratbis and higher education 
teaching faculty are requested to volunte^er^y checking the first 
box of the form on the next page._ set J3 feedback forms and 
directions for use will be sent to a sample of indJviduajs at 
different drgahizMlonal le^^ who are using Effectiveness 
Iridlcators for Soec iai Edocation for different purposes. Data will 
be collected and analyzed in February and March of 1987. 

B. Researchers, including doctoral studente worJdng on dissertations, 
are invited Jb cbhduct ih-depth studies of portions^ or all of the 
dbcumeht. Techhicai asslstahce, access to the database apd, in 
some cases^ flhahcLal assistance may be available to researchers 
wha indicate their Interests by checking the second box oh the 
form. Studies of an in-depth nature wbiild nibst likely involve 
more lengthy periods than the field test activities. 

C. Other readers and users are requested to complete and return the 
third sectibh bf the form. 



P[ciase indicate nam^ type, phone number and 

address for possible follow-up. 

THANK YOU 

National i=IRC Panel on 

Effectiveness Indicators for Special Education 



lis 



ERIC 



Effectivenes!^ indicat 

A. R0f0ronc0 Tool 
(First Edition) 

Reader and User Feedback/Volunteers 

Please Complete A, B or C and D 

*• — IIM more information about becoming a field test site. 

®" I'd like to discuss an in-depth study of Eff0c4ivai^feriir:,tors For Snpcial Education . 

C. Initial Feedback 

1. Experiences with Effectiveness Indicators (Check all that apDlv)- 

Read Only ' 

ysed for cphsejisiis building, value clarmcatidh or goal setting 

- ~ ~ Used as a basjs for clarifying questions in ah evaluation 
Used as a resource for staff development/training 

Used as resource for needs assessment, research, program development 

Used for: 



(Sjsecify) 

2- Ease of Access: 

Topics/indicators were easy to find 

Topics/indicators were hard to find 

The jury Is still out because: 



3. Helpfulness of Sections 



Introductory Material 

I. Philosophy^ Policies 

and Procedures 
il- Resource Allocatidh 
ill. Staffing and Leadership 
iV. Parent and Community 

Involve rhent 
V- Ihstructibh 
VI. Oulcorhes 

Uses Section 

dverail 



4. 



NAME 



Not 




\ 


ferv 




HelDful 








1 2 


3 


4 


5 


Kl/A 


1 2 


3 


4 


5 


N/A 


1 2 


3 


4 


5 


N/A 


1 2 


3 


4 


5 


N/A 


1 2 


3 


4 




N/A 


1 2 


3 


4 


5 


N/A 


1 2 


3 


4 


5 


N/A 


1 2 


3 


4 


5 


N/A 


1 2 


3 


4 


5 


N/A 



Comments (problems, conflicts, limitations, gaps, recommendations or other): 



Role/Group: 



Phone number and address for further contacts: ( )- 

Street Address:^ 

Clty/Statey^ip: 



M !f^* 1^1^ and reiurn by February 28, 1987 to the addreis bn tiie reverse side: 
N^tJonal RRC Panel/MSRRC/123 Porter Building/Lexington, KY 40506-0205 
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